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BOOK THE SEVENTEENTH. 
ANNE BOLEYN. 

(Continued.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Kecalled from France. 




1S2I- 

I. Anne Boleyn’s father, with all her kinsfolk 
and connexions, had been forward in this fight. 
The battle had commenced when Anne was eight 
years old, and in the outset it had gone in favour 
of the Duke. Buckingham had snatched from her 
family the coronet of Wiltshire. Buckingham, and 
the men of his opinions, had prevented her father 
rising in the public service, and acquiring a position 
due to his wealth, his talents, and his high con- 
nexions. Yet Boleyn had been fighting Buckingham 
on public rather than on personal grounds; seeing 
in him an unwise, and even a dangerous councillor 
of the crown. Boleyn served on the special com- 
mission. Brydges, father of Winifred, his nephew 
Sackville’s wife, opened the inquiry at Guildhall. 
Wyat served on the Surrey panel. Brooke was one 
of the committing magistrates. Cobham was a 
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member of the court of peers. Norfolk, as Lord 
High Steward, presided at the trial, and pronounced 
the culprit’s doom. 

2. The Cardinal made a cunning distribution of 
his spoil. Compton and Marney, as the nearest 
comrades of the King, were satisfied. Then came 
Essex and Grey, Dorset and Worcester, each of 
whom got parks and manors. Afterwards came 
Boleyn, who received as his reward the manor of 
Fobbing, in Essex, with various offices in the town 
of Tunbridge in the manors of Brasted and Pens- 
hurst, and in the parks of Penshurst, Northleigh, 
%nd Northlands. Norfolk had his share, and Devon 
had his share. Wingfield got Kimbolton Castle. 
Norreys got the manors of Southo, Hunts, and Tyl- 
broke. One principle adopted by the Cardinal in 
• disposing of these ducal spoils was to associate 
father and son in the original grant, so that a per- 
manent party would be ready to resist attempts to 
reverse the Duke’s attainder at a future time. Thus 
Norfolk’s son and Devon’s son were parties to the 
grants by which these noblemen were rewarded. 
^ George Boleyn was associated with his father in the 
several offices connected with the lands in Kent 
The ducal house of Stafford was so thoroughly 
despoiled, that it was deemed an act of charity to 
make a small provision for the Duchess and her 
son. Yet, if the strawberry-leaves were gone, the 
high connexions of their family remained. The 
Poles and Nevilles, Percies and Plantagenets, were 
more or less involved in their disgrace. A daughter 
of their house was married to the heir of Norfolk, 
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and a grandson of the murdered duke might one 
day rule at Howard House. How scornfully these 
Poles and Nevilles, Staffords and Plantagenets, looked 
at men like the new keeper of Penshurst Park, and 
the new lord of Southo Manor, no one needs to say! 

3. Bitter blood was made for Boleyn and 
Norreys by these acts; but in the hour of triumph 
no man stops to count the consequences of his 
victories. Montagu and Abergavenny were thrown 
into the Tower with Buckingham. Montagu was 
the eldest son of Sir Richard Pole and Margaret of 
Salisbury. His connexion with Buckingham was 
close; his sister Ursula being married to the Duke’s 
eldest son. Abergavenny was the Duke’s son-in- 
law, having married his youngest daughter. Lady 
Mary. Orders were given to seize Wiltshire, the 
Duke’s brother; Northumberland, the Duchess’s 
brother; and Margaret of Salisbury, her son’s mother- 
in-law. But Wolsey, having read the peers a lesson, 
had no wish to drive them into actual war. No 
fresh arrests were made. Northumberland placed 
his son, the dashing Percy, as a sort of hostage, in 
the Cardinal’s house, where he was soon to meet 
the young lady whom that Cardinal was calling out 
of France. 

4. Red Piers, “Mairgread Geroit,” and their son 
James, had come to London, where Piers persuaded 
Henry and his Council that the Geraldines were 
faithless to his cause. Kildare being called from 
Dublin, “Mairgread” had the elfish joy of hearing 
her brother ordered into custody. O’Carrol and 
O’Brien broke into disorder, on which Piers asserted 
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that Kildare had sent a priest to stir them up. The 
King deprived Kildare of the deputy’s seat; and 
offered the lieutenancy to Surrey, as a hard, rapa- 
cious soldier, who would fight his way from Dublin 
to Donegal through fiercer spirits than any “Mair- 
gread Geroit” could invoke. Surrey took Piers with 
him to Ireland, leaving James in London as a 
hostage, where he might be near his cousin Anne, 
when she came home from France. Surrey winked 
at Piers’ illegal style; a rough admission that the 
Brehon law still reigned within the English Pale. 
“Mairgread” seemed to exercise a spell on Surrey, 
who not only recommended Wolsey to appoint “Sir 
Piers” Lord-Treasurer, but begged the King to re- 
concile the Ormond litigants, and promote a match 
between his niece, Anne Boleyn, and James Butler, 
the eldest son of Piers. 

5. The King was but too glad to strengthen 
his position on such easy terms. Anne being the 
daughter of an officer in his household, he had a 
customary right in the disposal of her hand; but he 
had recently strained this customary right in con- 
nexion with her sister, and was anxious not to wound 
a faithful servant and a powerful house a second 
time. William Carey, one of the gentlemen of his 
chamber, courted Mary Boleyn; but the younger 
brother of Sir John Carey of Plashey, though a man 
of ancient lineage, was rejected by the family as no 
proper mate for a grandchild of the Great Duke. 
Mary had 'given her hand to Carey in a private 
marriage; yet though Henry graced the rite, and 
made an offering in the church, much anger was 
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provoked, and neither Carey nor his wife was re- 
conciled to the family chiefs. This passage made 
the King more cautious. Anne was of marriageable 
age. Yet Henry could not ask theBoleyns to receive 
proposals for her hand till he had full authority 
from Sir Piers to act. Surrey was asked to see the 
Earl of Ormond (Henry giving him the title he had 
seized), and learn from him, in a more formal 
manner, whether he desired to have Anne Boleyn 
for his son] If so, the King proposed to take that 
matter on himself as one of service to his crown. 

6. Surrey spoke to Piers, and also to the Irish 
Council. Every one in Dublin, he informed the 
Cardinal, desired to see a match between Anne 
Boleyn and James Butler. James the Irish heir, 
would have the title, and should have as much of 
the estate as Lady Margaret might *be willing to 
resign. The Irish Council, he reported, had con- 
sidered all the ins and outs of the affair. James 
was in England, as a hostage for his father and the 
Butler sept; a youth, as loud of tongue and quick ' 
of hand as either “Mairgread” or Sir Piers. It would 
be well to tame him with an English wife. Void 
of all feeling for his niece, Surrey would strengthen 
his connexion in the Pale by any sacrifice of her 
future life. Reminding Wolsey of their former talk, 
he said: “At our being with your Grace^ divers of 
us moved you to cause a marriage to be solemnised 
between the Earl of Ormond’s son, being with your 
Grace, and Sir Thomas Boleyn ’s daughter; we think 
if your Grace caused that to be done, and also a final 
end to be made between them for the title of lands 
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depending in variance, it should cause the said 
Earl to be better willed to see this land brought 
to good order.” Wolsey approved his scheme. 
The youth, he said, was “active and discreet,” and 
Surrey’s plans for making peace in Dublin gave 
him an excuse for keeping James Butler in his sight. 

7. Some sort of instrument was drawn by Wol- 
sey’s orders, as a form of contract for a union of 
Anne with James. But obstacles were raised. Lady 
Margaret hated Piers. Boleyn disliked this sale of 
his daughter by a brother-in-law whom he had no 
good cause to like. And there was Anne herself! 
Month after month slipt by, and Anne remained in 
France with Claude. Red Piers became impatient 
for results; for he was looking to enjoy tlie deputy’s 
chair in consequence of this connexion. Wolsey 
was abroad; ayid Henry wrote to him that something 
must be done. “On my return,” said Wolsey, in 
reply, “I will talk with you how to bring about this 
marriage.” Wolsey was full of wiles and schemes, 
and felt no doubt of his success. Boleyn was at 
Oudenarde, carrying on a secret correspondence 
with the Emperor’s agents. Charles was opening 
his campaign against the French, and Wolsey was 
again an object of intrigue in every camp in Europe. 
Suddenly the Cardinal faced about. Choosing the 
side of Spain, he entered into that false Treaty of 
Bruges, by which Charles was to marry Princess 
Mary, and England was to enter on engagements 
hostile to the French. Before the news of his de- 
cision reached the Court of Paris, Anne Boleyn was 
recalled from France. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Twenty -one. 

' 1521-32. 

1. At twenty-one, Anne Boleyn, in obedience 
to a royal order came to England; leaving good 
Queen Claude and pious Madame Renee to regret 
her loss on personal grounds, while Francois raised 
his voice against her going on political grounds. 
“I think it very strange,” said Francois, “that this 
treaty of Bruges should have been concealed from 
me .... and that M. Boleyn’s daughter should 
have been carried home.” Her lithesome form, her 
sparkling eyes, her fawnlike ways, were long re- 
membered in the Court of Blois, and fired prosaic 
almoners into song and rhyme. 

2. From her cradle upwards, Anne had been a 
bright and elfin child. Her mother was a reigning 
beauty in two royal circles, but the Howards were 
a Saxon race, with light blue eyes, fair flesh, and 
rounded figures. Anne was of another type. No 
English roses reddened on her cheek; no English 
plumpness smoothed her bust; no English languor 
brooded in her eyes. These eyes were quick with 
southern light. 

"The lively sparks that issue from those eyes” 

were sung by her poetic champion, Wyat, as — 

" Sunbeams to dare man’s sight.” 
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Her mouth was wide, her bosom low and flat. A 
body, somewhat thin and wiry, was surmounted by 
an oval face, of an Italian surface, and by locks of 
auburn gold. Although her neck was long and 
marked by moles, she wore her head with such 
exceeding grace that people only felt the charm. 
I’reckles were visible on her skin. Her hands were 
finely moulded; yet with one remarkable defect. A 
boss and second nail appeared on one of her 
fingers, which allowed her enemies to say she had 
six fingers; a defect of nature which destroyed the 
sjTnmetry of an otherwise perfect pair of hands. 

3. No eye in search of physical beauty would 
have rested for a moment on that face and form. 
No artist called this damsel beautiful; nor could 
her laureate, when he sang her praises, venture to 
go beyond her brilliant eyes. All other points were 
left in mist. The poet named her goodly face, and 
spoke in general terms about her “beauty,” as a 
bard was bound to do; but he affected no rapture 
of the sense. He was content to sing of — 

“The bright beams of those fair eyes.” 

What a poet, in the license of adoring verse, could 
.say for her, was said by Wyat, in his picture of 
such a one as he could love,— 

“A face that should content me wond^ous well. 

Should not be fair, but lovely to behold ; 

With gladsome chere , all grief for to expell ; 

With sober looks — so would I that it should 
Speak without words such words as none can tell : 

The tress also should be of crisped gold. 

With wit, and these, might chance J might he tied. 

And knit again the boot that should not slide.” 
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“She was taken at that time,” says the younger 
Wyat, “to have a beauty, not so whitely, as clear 
and fresh; which appeared much more excellent by 
her favour, passing sweet and cheerful.” Such was 
the image of Anne Boleyn stamped on all the Wyat 
family. To have called her ugly, would have been 
unfair; to have painted her, like Sanders, as de- 
formed in body, would have been absurd; yet such 
a foe as Chapuys might have thought himself 
honestly free to speak of her as lank and plain. 

4. Anne’s charms were of the mind. Lady Wyat, 
in describing her to George, the poet’s grandson, 
said the Queen’s “graces” were those of nature, 
“graced still more by gracious education.” Boleyn, 
a reader and a student as well as a financier and 
ambassador, had trained his child, not only to the 
contemplation of a holy life, but an acquaintance 
with the liberal arts. Since Lady Elizabeth’s death, 
she had been living in a liberal court, under the 
immediate eyes of Cfeude and Renee, two of the 
best-educated women in the world. 

5. At Blois and Paris she had lived in the society 
of poets, painters, scholars, and divines: of Clement 
Marot, who was six years older than herself: of 
Leonardo da Vinci, \vho had followed Franjois to 
the I.oife: of Guillaume Bude, then librarian to 
the King and Queen: of all the brilliant wits and 
writers whom Francois drew to the most liberal 
court in Europe. Nature and events made the 
reigning family friends of that new learning, which 
was pushed in all the colleges of France, as some- 
thing popular and patriotic. Laughing at the clerical 
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grey-beards of the Sorbonne, with their antique 
rules and forms, Francois established his new Col- 
lege de France; an institute that was to give his 
country her most eminent lawyers, thinkers, and 
divines. Anne Boleyn had been trained among 
these liberal men, and in their liberal school. The 
girl was widely read. Her French was perfect, and 
her English of a style which few, except the poets, 
either spoke or wrote. 

6. And yet the best of Anne’s good gifts were ( 
those of nature, not of art: the wine and harvest of 

her Celtic blood. An ordinary girl in Catharine’s 
court could sing and broider, play the virginals, 
and converse in French; but Anne, besides these 
feminine arts, had wit and fancy, warmth and taste, 
knowledge and thought, beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary girls. 

“ Under sun yet never was her peer, 

Of wisdom , womanhood , and discretion,” 

sang her laureate, A blending of these several 
qualities made her charm. Anne was a poetess 
no less than a musician. Flat bust, long neck, stain, 
patch, and second nail, were all forgotten in a mo- 
ment when the girl, so sage, and yet so elfish, 
smiled and spoke. 

7. The pulse of life beat strongly in her veins. 

No pain surprised the gladness in her eyes. Her 
spirits never flagged, her brightness never faded, her 
invention never failed. The soul of every circle 
into which she came, she made, without an effort 
of her own, a friend of every generous woman, and 
a knight of every noble man. That yearning for a 
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holy life which she had felt at Hever, and had set 
before her fancy as the prize of filial love, had 
touched her animal spirits with an ideal grace. Her 
eyes were always lit with fire; her lips were always 
curved with mirth. An air of mischief hovered on 
her brow; yet under this bewitching Irish manner 
lay a deep and tender sense of things unseen. Now 
playful, now sedate, she could be everything in 
turn. If Ren^e loved her for the beauty of her 
ways. Marguerite de Valois found in her a kindred 
thinker. Neither Catharine, nor the ladies of her 
closet, could resist the charm of Anne. In her 
society, the day was never dull, and in the sparkle 
of her talk the old of heart felt young and fresh. 


History ^ two Qustiu, V, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hever Castle. 

1523- 

I. Hever was poetic and retired. Her chamber 
window, a projecting oriel, opened on a moat and 
garden; down to which a private stair gave access 
by an ancient tower. Beyond the moat and garden 
lay an orchard and a bowling-green. Not many 
paces off the river Eden brawled and chafed among 
the stones. Grass-land and wood-land stretched on 
every side; here swelling into mound and ridge, there 
dropping into flat and marsh. A quaint old church, 
in which the ashes of her brother lay, stood on the 
nearest ridge, and was the only building seen from 
Anne’s window. Woods of oak encompassed her 
about, with only here and there a break in sunny 
patch and leafless hill. Some rare and famous nooks 
lay screened amidst these depths of wood. Seven 
miles north stood Knole, where Warham dwelt 
among his books and papers. Seven miles east rose 
Tunbridge, where Buckingham used to keep his 
state. Nearer still lay Penshurst Park, of which her 
father was the ranger. To the south, beyond the 
level grounds, rose Ashdown Forest. In and out 
among these woodlands, becks and rivulets sang 
their pilgrimage towards the sea. Sweet-briars grew 
in every hedge, and linnets built in every copse. 
The pools were rich with lilies, and the air, though 
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laden with the scent of many herbs, was freshened 
by the salt of neighbouring seas. 

2. The pile was square in form and built of light 
grey stone. A gateway, flanked by towers, opposed 
the entrance of a foe, who, unlike Cupid, had to 
enter by the door. One pathway only led into this 
bower; a pathway barred by triple gates; each gate 
being built of oak and bound by clamps. Within 
these gates were guard-rooms for the halberdiers, 
with slits for those who threw out burning pitch and 
poured down molten lead. A courtyard occupied 
the inner space; round which the castellated walls 
and chambers rose. Pleasant and quaint her castle 
was within. Above her room, and that of her 
brother George, a gallery ran from end to end; a 
gallery with mullion windows, oaken panels, and a 
fretted roof. This gallery was the hall of state. 

3. Her family was large and scattered over 
many shires. She had no mother to direct her steps, 
but in a mother’s stead she had a stepmother, a 
grandmother, a step-grandmother, and a host of 
aunts on ‘both her father’s and her mother’s sides. 
Anne’s family connexions threw themselves into 
three primary groups; first the Boleyns; then the 
Butlers; afterwards the Howards; each of which 
might be divided into two or three separate sets. 

4. First of all came her father, her father’s se- 
cond wife, her sister Mary, her sister Mary’s hus- 
band, and her brother George. After her mother’s 
death, Boleyn, like a mart fatigued with the ascend- 
ing greatness of his family, had made a match of 
the affections; giving his hand and fortune to a se- 

2* 
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cond Elizabeth, but one of humble birth and loving 
nature, whom Anne regarded as her “own mother.” 
Boleyn was in Spain, negotiating with the Emperor, 
and Henry in his absence was creating him a baron 
of the realm. A garter waited his return. Mary 
was married to Carey, an esquire of the King’s 
body, and was still in some disgrace with all her 
family, as a woman who had thrown herself away. 
George, her brother, was a quick and handsome 
boy, a wit, a scholar, and the darling of his sister’s 
heart. While yet a child he had been introduced 
at court by a mother proud of his beauty and his 
talents, and had played his little part in masque 
and mummery. Like his father and his sister, George 
had taken to the liberal learning of his day, and in 
his Oxford course had woh by his abilities a noted 
place. Early in life he had begun to toy with verse, 
the fine accomplishment of a liberal age, and by his 
talents he was helping that revival of English poetry 
which his playmate Wyat and his cousin Surrey were 
to foster into vigorous life. 

5. Next came her father’s brothers and sisters, 
with their several wives and husbands. William, her 
eldest uncle, was a priest, a man of homely talents, 
who never rose beyond the occupancy of a preben- 
dary stall. Sir James, her second uncle, lived at 
Blickling Park, a man of busy brain, and jealous of 
her father as the eldest born. Edward, her young- 
est uncle, was a country gentleman, living on his 
Norfolk property and holding up his head extremely 
high. One of her aunts was married to Sir John 
Shelton, a second to Sir Thomas Bryan, and a third 
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to Sir John Sackville. Anne’s cousin, Sir Richard 
Sackville, of Buckhurst, was the father of Thomas 
Sackville the poet. 

6. Next came the Irish grandmother, Lady Mar- 
garet, and her Kilkenny kith and kin; her far-off 
uncle Piers, and her unwelcome suitor James. A 
tough and hectic creature, filled with a sense of 
wrong, Lady Margaret was eager for revenge on 
Piers the Red. Piers still kept the title he had 
seized; but suit and counter-suit were running in 
the Irish courts. Lord Boleyn appealed to his grant 
of livery under the great seal of England; Piers re- 
plied by reference to his Brehon law and to the 
customs of an Irish sepL Wolsey was watching 
them with curious eye; not caring whether Boleyn 
won or lost his suit; but anxious to depress Kildare, 
and bent on marrying Anne to James if such an 
act seemed likely to achieve his ends. 

7. In the group of Howards, stood her mother’s 
father, the Great Duke; her mother’s brethren, Tho- 
mas and Edmund, and their several wives. Lady 
Muriel, her aunt, was gone. “Lady Lisle,” her cou- 
sin, had now married Henry Courtney, nineteenth 
Earl of Devon, the King’s first cousin of the royal 
blood. Norfolk was seventy-eight years old; a won- 
der in an age when men were counted old at forty- 
five. But he was sinking towards his rest; his duty 
to his sovereign and his country done. The voices 
of his children ruled in Howard House and Ken- 
ninghall. Her uncle Surrey’s union with Elizabeth 
Stafford had been blessed in a fine boy; that cousin 
Henry, who in after ages was to share with Wyat 
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the imperial crown of English song. Lord Edmond,' 
her younger uncle, was married to Joyce Lady Lee, 
a widow, who was bringing him a brood of little 
ones; among them that cousin Kate, who was to 
succeed her in the perilous post of Henry’s queen 
and wife. 

8. Except in giving birth to that fair boy who 
was to gild the name of Surrey with poetic gold, 
nothing but misery had come to any one from Sur- 
rey’s union with Elizabeth Stafford. Neville, her 
youthful lover, had consoled his heart with I.ady 
Catharine; but Elizabeth, a fretful and imperious 
creature, was unable to endure the man who in his 
lust of pelf had tom her from a lover’s arms. Her 
mother, Elinor, had lived in doubtful happiness with 
the Duke, her father; but the brawls at Thombury 
had been nothing to the strife at Tendring Hall. 
The Countess closed her husband’s doors against 
her husband’s kin. She left his house. She drove 
him by her temper from the roof under which his 
children slept. Yet she contrived, with the perverted 
genius of a young and lively woman, to withdraw 
him from his ancient friends, and even the con- 
nexions of his blood. Except his father, whom she 
could not easily exclude, few members of his family 
were seen at Tendring Hall. Dorset and Kent, Fitz- 
water and Arundel, were asked. No Boleyn ever 
figured in her list of guests. 
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■ CHAPTER VII. 

The Wyats. 

1523- 

1. On Anne’s return from France she had been 
named to a position in the AVardrobe, and had 
fallen naturally into the circle of the Howards and 
the Wyats. Nothing in her face and form was 
likely to attract much notice from the King, who 
saw in her no more than the rather plain woman of 
Celtic air and pallid skin whom he had long been 
trying to unite with the son of Piers the Red. Her 
qualities were of a kind that hardly take the eye. 
Her wit and mirth, her depth of feeling, and her 
joyousness of heart, required a nearer knowledge to 
perceive. A poet might have felt her value at a 
glance, and he who was to be the prince of poets 
in his age and country, took her before a host of 
lovelier women as the inspiration of his song. 

2. From childhood Anne had known the Wyat 
family. Their home was Allington, an ancient manor 
on the Medway, near Boxley Abbey, one of the 
most popular shrines in Kent; the chapel in this 
abbey having a Rood of Grace, in front of which a 
crowd of pilgrims daily knelt, and as well as a test 
of chastity to which suspected wives and maids were 
brought to purge their fame. Boleyn and Wyat had 
for many years been close and steadfast friends; 
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men of the same mind and nature; sage and seek- 
ing men, who read the Scriptures as they read the 
classics. “They that knew him,” said Wyat, speak- 
ing of his father, “noted him thus, — first and chiefly, 
to have a great reverence for God and godly things; 
next, that there was no man more pitiful, no man 
more true of his word, no man faster to his friend.” 
Boleyn and the elder Wyat were connected in im- 
portant public duties. They were both commis- 
sioners for Kent. They held, conjointly, the com- 
mandership of Norwich Castle, where they lived 
beneath a common roof, and saw their children 
playing in the same court-yard. Wyat and his wife 
were noticeable folk. 

3. The Wyats were a Yorkshire family, who had 
lived on their paternal acres in obscurity till Henry 
Wyat rode into the south in search of fortune. A 
man of many trades — a soldier, a financier, an ad- 
ministrator — he had proved his great capacity in 
many fields. A Lancastrian, he had risen and fallen 
with the fortunes of his chiefs; one day an officer 
of state, next day a prisoner in the Tower. In 
Richard’s time he had been a prisoner in that Tower 
which was in after days to hold his more eminent 
son, and more unfortunate grandson. Richard, 
knowing his worth, had been to see him in his cell, 
and by an offer of freedom and preferment had 
tried to bring him over to his side. “Wyat,” the • 
King had said, “why art thou such a fool? Thou 
servest for moonshine in water. Thy master is a 
beggarly fugitive. Forsake him and become mine. 
Cannot I reward thee? Yea; and I swear unto thee 
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I will.” Wyat had replied with dignity, “If I had 
first chosen you for my master, then faithful would 
I have been to you if you should have needed it; 
but the Earl, poor and unhappy though he be, is 
my master, and no discouragement, no allurement, 
shall ever drive me from him — by God’s grace.” 

4. Failing to tempt his captive by these offers 
of preferment, Richard had tried to nip him with 
cold and pinch him with hunger. Fire had been 
denied to him. His food had been reduced in 
quantity. When the prisoner had been drooping to 
his end, the extraordinary event occuired which 
afterwards became the legend of his house. A cat 
was noticed by the captive clinging to the grating 
of his window. Looking at it well, he saw a dove 
struggling in the cat’s mouth, which she at once 
dropt into his hand. The warder coming in, Wyat 
inquired if he would roast him a dovel “A dove!” 
cried the warder, who regarded Wyat as a magician, 
“where will you get the dove!” Wyat repeated, in 
the tone of a superior being, “Will you roast the 
dove if I provide onel” “Humph,” the warder an- 
swered, “if you find the dove. I’ll roast him for 
you.” On the following day that cat appeared again, 
a dove in her mouth; and more in terror than in 
pity, the superstitious warder kept his word. Thus, 
day by day, the prisoner’s life had been prolonged 
until the fortunes of the house of York had waned. 
Henry had made all haste to free his faithful fol- 
lower, to reward his services, to honour him with 
knighthood, to employ his talents, and to swear him 
of his Privy Council. 
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. . 5. Anne, Lady Wyat, daughter of John Skinner, 

of Reigate, was a woman no less notable than her 
lord. A wise and learned lady, loving her books 
and flowers, her children and her household duties, 
better than the masques and revels of a court, she 
stayed at Allington with her youngsters, while her 
husband was engaged in public business at the 
jewel-house and council-board. One day she heard 
from a domestic, that the Abbot of Boxley, a Cis- 
tercian monk, who ruled his brethren in the neigh- 
bouring pile, was in the habit of coming privily to 
her house. Why should this holy man steal privily 
to her gate? The morals of these monks were frail 
in texture, and the holy man was said to come in 
search of one of Lady Wyat’s abigails. Her matron 
virtue took alarm. What would the pious pilgrims 
think if the monk who kept the Rood of Grace, and 
showed the test of chastity, were known to do such 
things? She set her servants on the watch, and when 
the Abbot came again, they had their orders and 
obeyed them. Seizing the reverend sinner by the 
neck, they thrust h*im through the gate, tripped up 
his heels, and, deaf to all his cries and menaces, 
chained him in the public stocks. Indignant at this 
insult to his cloth, the Abbot rode to London and 
demanded justice from the King. Henry was tender 
to the Church. An outrage on the person of an 
Abbot could not be dismissed in silence, and the 
King, afraid lest the example might be followed in 
other places, asked his Council to inquire into the 
truth. 

6. Sir Henry, called to answer for his wife, con- 
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trived, with much dexterity of wit, to turn the thing 
into a jest. “My lords,” he said, with humorous 
gravity, “the charge is true; my wife is mistress of 
her house; and if any of your lordships were to vex 
her, as this Abbot hath done, I verily believe she 
would put you also in the stocks.” What could the 
Council say, except advise the Abbot to hold his 
tongue? Warham paid a visit to the abbey, where 
he found too many proofs of riotous living. On the 
Abbot promising to mend his ways, to “live pre- 
cisely,” and to get his abbey out of debt, the pri- 
mate overlooked his fault; “else,” said Warham, “he 
should not live much longer to the hurt of so holy 
a place, where so many miracles be showed.” In 
future, he left Lady Wyat’s abigails alone. 

7. Sir Henry had three children, Thomas, Mar- 
garet, and Henry. Thomas was the elder son; and 
since the name was new to the Wyat family, it is 
likely that Sir Thomas Boleyn was the poet’s god- 
father as well as neighbour and namesake. This 
lad was worthy of his parents; bright of eye and 
keen of wit; the handsomest and bravest youth in 
Kent Before he went to school he kept a lion’s 
whelp and an Irish greyhound in a kennel, making 
them his usual playmates in the yard. When he 
rode out, the whelp and hound lay down beside the 
gate till he came back, when they would rush to 
greet him with ungovernable leaps and yells. In 
time, the lion’s whelp grew strong and fierce, and 
one day flying at his master’s shoulder would have 
tom him to the bone had not the greyhound pulled 
him off; on which the boy whipt out his sword and 
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thrust it in the lion’s throat. At twelve, he went 
to Cambridge, where he entered St. John’s College, 
a few weeks after his playmate Anne had gone to 
France. At fifteen he was Bachelor of Arts, at 
seventeen Master of Arts. A round of travel into 
France and Italy completed his education. In Paris 
it is likely that he saw his childish idol, and in 
Italy he learnt from Petrarch to adopt a model of 
ideal excellence, and worship this ideal model with 
platonic passion in immortal verse. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Platonic Love. 

1523- 

1. WvAT the poet married a good and loyal girl, 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Thomas Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, one of his Kentish neighbours. Cob- 
ham was great-grandson of Sir John Old castle, the 
“Good Lord Cobham.” Wyat and his wife were 
both at court when Anne came home from Paris. 
Margaret, the poet’s sister, married Sir Antony Lee, 
ofQuordon, in Bucks. A friendly group was formed; 
the children, now grown up and partly fixed in life, 
returning to the habits of their earlier days. The 
poet’s wife and sister were the nearest friends of 
Anne; and Wyat, in his yearning for the laurels of 
an English Petrarch, chose his old companion Anna, 
as the subject of his muse. 

2. Old English and Italian poets had already set 
that fashion of adopting an ideal Love, which gave 
to literature the tribe of Lauras, Leonoras, Annas, 
Geraldines, and Stellas. Rising in crusading times, 
when high and distant things were objects of desire, 
this fashion was renewed with a crusading prince. 
Geoffrey Rudel, a minstrel in the court of Lion 
Heart, had fallen in love with the Countess of Tri- 
poli, whom he sang in radiant lines, yet never saw 
until the moment of his death. Bertrand de Bom 
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had hymned the virtues and accomplishments of 
Elinor Plantagenet. Dante had given a higher reach 
to these poetic flatteries, and crowned his Beatrice 
with an immortal wreath of verse. Petrarch had 
followed Dante, with a closer clinging to the min- 
strel’s part. In hope of raising a new crop of poetry 
in English soil, Wyat resolved to have a Laura of 
his own, whose grace and virtue he could celebrate 
in English rhyme. In choosing his poetic Love, a 
poet had to look at many points. The object of 
his passion must be high in birth and pure in life 
— as good in heart as she was soft in speech — and 
more than all, she must be unattainable as a star 
in heaven. All these conditions met for the young 
English poet in his playmate Anne. 

3. Besides being good and bright, gentle and 
loving, Anne stood for him beyond the reach of any 
passion not of the platonic kind. She was his wife’s 
near friend, his sister’s nearer friend. Her brother 
George was his disciple in the minstrel’s art. Her 
father was his namesake, if not his godfather; and 
the two families were knit together in the closest 
bonds of love. The name of Anna tickled his 
conceit. 

*' what word is that , that changeih not , 

Though it be turn’d and made in twain f 
It is mine Anna , God it wot ; 

The only causer of ray pain ; 

My love that meeteth with disdain. 

Yet is it loved ; what will ye more ? 

It is my salve , and eke my sore." 

• 

The course of this platonic wooing was in public; 
Wyat being a poet of repute from early years; sp 
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that Anna Boleyn soon became a heroine to men 
and maids. The strain and style, the fashion and 
the fame, were new in English ears; yet every 
line addressed by Wyat to his Love was such as 
minstrel might have written to a female saint. His 
theme was love; his idol an embodiment of love; 
yet the platonic fury was so nicely tamed that no- 
thing came from him unfit for maiden eyes to read. 

4. The fuel of romantic passion is a rival; for a 
court of Love requires to have one suitor of more 
earthly mould. Not long had Wyat’s muse to wait. 
Such inspiration as may lie in jealousy was soon 
supplied. While Anna’s Irish cousin, James, Lord 
Butler, was pestering her with an unwelcome suit, a 
palmer in the shape of Henry, Lord Percy, brought 
to her the offering of his love. 

5. An air of romance clung about this Border 
chief, in whom his ancestor Hotspur seemed to live 
again. A man of thirty-five, harlWsome and tall, he 
looked the soldier from his bonnet to his spur. 
Percy had seen but little of the court; his father 
having wished him to marry ere he entered that 
great world in which, from his position, he must 
play a leading part Putting their heads together, 
Shrewsbury and Northumberland had made a match 
between their children; settling between them in a 
secret compact that Lord Percy and Lady Mary 
Talbot should be man and wife. Northumberland 
was rich, and Shrewsbury, always mean in what 
concerned his pocket, wished to get his (daughter off 
his hands, without having to pay the portion usual 
with a lady of her birth. Shrewsbury had been acting 
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as Lieutenant-General in the North, and Northum- 
berland was ready to secure a friend at court, 
where he was one of the suspected peers. But 
Percy rose against this bargaining for his heart. 
Northumberland was hot, but Percy was as stiff as 
he. Time, as Percy knew, would bring the liberty 
for which he made his stand. And so the time 
had sped till he became a hostage in the Cardinal’s 
house. 

6. Lord Percy’s name had so much influence in 
the Border, that the Government was obliged to 
name him warden of the Eastern March and Middle 
March. No one but he could quell the lawless 
spirits of the Tay and Tweed. While prudence kept 
him at York Place, Surrey, who had taken Shrews- 
bury’s place, was anxious to see him in the north, 
where his appearance would have done the King’s 
affairs much good. Surrey had to tell the Border 
men that Percy was their warden, and that Dacre 
was no more than Percy’s deputy, while he was 
moving heaven and earth, to have Lord Dacre, as 
his partizan, appointed to succeed him in his own 
command. Percy, he had to say, would soon come 
back, and every man who had to deal with Scotch 
and Border politics would have gladly seen him in 
the English camp. 

7. In Wolsey’s house, Anne Boleyn’s name was 
a familiar word; the Cardinal’s plan of forcing her 
to marry James, Lord Butler, being no secret. The 
position of a young lady, who dared to stand against 
the great minister, was one to kindle curiosity in 
Percy’s heart. Percy had a friend in John Melton, 
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of Aston, county York, a gentleman living in the 
Wyat circle, and acquainted with Mistress Anne. 
Befriended by Melton, Percy had easy access to the 
maid of honour, whom he found not only gay and 
winsome, but an object of attention to the greatest 
wits. Love feeds on rivalry, and Percy fell in love. 
Anne heard his compliments with a yielding ear; 
for in his name and person there was much to charm 
a woman’s heart. To blood as high and fame as ' 
wide as any in the land, his family added that 
delight in culture which was common to the Boleyns 
and the Wyats. Percy yearned for her in spirit, 
while Anne repaid his worship with a kindness that 
seemed ripening into love. 

8. But in the midst* of these poetic and romantic 
doings, Wolsey rushed into the scene, and finding 
what the minstrel and the palmer were about, upset 
their pastorals, and drove them in his wrath to the 
four winds of heaven. 


Histt"‘y of t'.vo Quttns. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Irish Suit, 

1523- 

1. Surrey was pressing Wolsey to bestow his 
niece on James, her Irish cousin, as a means of 
strengthening the King’s friends against the Yorkist 
Geraldines. Sirice the war with France broke out, 
Francois was negotiating with the Irish chiefs, 
especially with the Desmond branch of the Fitz- 
geralds, to whom he made an offer of sending over 
a new White Rose, in Richard de la Pole. Pole 
was to come with a sufficient force of ships and 
troops. Kinsale and other harbours were to be sur- 
rendered to the French. Pole was to be crowned 
in Dublin, and Desmond was to have an Irish king- 
ship in the south. 

2. Red Piers, whom Surrey thought a good sol- 
dier, swore that no one but himself could keep the 
Geraldines in check. “Sir Piers,” said Surrey, “is 
not only a wise man, and hath a true English heart, 
but is the man of most experience in the feats of 
war. ... I would the Earl of Desmond were of 
like wisdom and order.” Surrey held that the King 
had only two ways left of dealing with his Irish 
lands. The country must be either conquered by the 
sword or governed through the Irish chiefs. The 
first would take more time and waste more treasure 
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than the council liked to spend; but if they shrank 
from conquest, they must be content to govern 
through the Brehon code. Which Irish chief could 
they select? Surrey recommended Piers. The Ger- 
aldines were nearer to the Pale. The Butler country 
being Kilkenny, sixty miles of bog and mountain 
cut them off from Dublin; yet the King was forced 
to try what could be done with Piers as deputy. 
Kildare was stronger; but he made no secret of his 
Yorkist sentiments; and when a new White Rose 
was threatening a descent on Cork, the council 
dared not place a Yorkist in the deputy’s chair. 

3. A legal difficulty barred the way. Red Piers 
had taken to himself the rank of Ormond, and his 
right to that distinction was disputed by the heir-at- 
law. Henry, having never sanctioned this assump- 
tion, was unwilling to offend his able envoy at the 
Spanish Court. Yet the condition of affairs induced 
him to adopt his lieutenant’s hint. “In debating 
with our Council,” he wrote to Surrey, “what per- 
sonage should be most meet to occupy the room of 
your deputy, we have remembered Sir Piers Butler, 
pretending himself to be Earl of Ormond, who, as 
we be informed, as well by your writing, as other- 
wise, is now reputed for the best amongst other our 
obedient subjects of that land.” Surrey arranged 
the matter with Sir Piers before he left Dublin to 
undertake the Scottish war. Piers was to be his 
deputy for a little while. The Irish Council were 
misled into believing that Surrey would soon return. 
A patent was drawn up, appointing “Sir Piers” to 
the ^ post of Surrey’s deputy, but Henry feared to 
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send it over, lest the Irish chieftain should refuse a 
patent in which his title was denied. What was the 
King to do? His judges sought a way, but the 
affair was one of law and not of private grace. 
Henry might make his deputy Earl of Ormond by 
a new creation; but Pieis was eager to secure the 
ancient honours of his house; his standing in the 
country, and his power to serve the crown, depend- 
ing on his being accepted as the lawful heir of the 
Kilkenny sept. Yet nothing could be done for him 
so long as Anne refused his son’s proposals; and 
the patent of lord deputy was at length sent out to 
Dublin in the name of Sir Piers. 

4. Piers was full of promise. He would soon 
settle with Mac More and other Irish captains. A 
few days would suffice to calm his own district of 
Kilkenny. In a week he should track out Desmond 
in the marshes of Munster, and having put an end 
to the rebellion, he should return to Dublin ere the 
Easter Term commenced. With one so swift of 
foot, so sure of aim, it seemed like pedantry to 
stand on legal points. Under some such quibble 
of the lawyers, as that Piers held local rank, and 
might be Earl of Ormond in Ireland, while he was 
no more than Sir Piers Butler in England, he was 
sworn of the Council and installed in the Deputy’s 
seat. 

5. Though Piers had married a Geraldine, the 
Geraldines refused to treat him as Earl of Ormond, 
and in spite of “Mairgread’s” spells, his tenants in 
Kilkenny were persuaded he was not their lawful 
lord. Kildare was still in London, waiting on the 
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King, to whom his pleasant manners and his Irish 
humours made him a welcome guest. That he 
should work against a rival who had crept into his 
place, was in the natural course of things. While he 
was in London, he satisfied every one that in spite 
of his Yorkist opinions he was one of the pleasant- 
est men alive. Even his opinions sat so lightly on 
his tongue that he would cast them to the winds for 
a pretty woman’s smile. His conduct seemed as 
airy as a jest, and few imagined that his days were 
chiefly spent in plots against the Crown. He won 
the heart of Lady Elizabeth Grey; a match which 
introduced him to the innermost circles of the Eng- 
lish Court. Yet this fine gentleman, who smiled and 
danced, and wore point-lace in Catharine’s closet, 
was in constant intercourse with Irish monks and 
spies, who carried his instructions to the Pale. A 
word being dropt in hut and bawn, a gang of kernes 
roved up and down the country, wasting the pros- 
perous lands with fire and sword. When news 
came back to Westminster, that Ireland was dis- 
^ turbed, Kildare observed with lightsome touch of 
humour, that those Irish would obey no ruler save 
a Geraldine. 

6. But neither Wolsey nor Surrey was prepared 
to hand the government of Ireland to this Yorkist 
chief. Could they not strengthen Piers the Red? 
His weakness lay in his defects of title and his suits 
at law. If these defects and suits were once re- 
moved, his natural talent, and the King’s support, 
might bear him up. The foremost difficulty lay in 
reconciling Lady Margaret and her son Lord Boleyn 
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to his assumption of the Ormond title and his oc- 
cupancy of the Ormond lands. No method seemed 
so sure to overcome this obstacle as a marriage. If 
James, “pretending to be Lord Butler,” were to 
marry Anne, Lord Boleyn might see his daughter 
live to be Countess of Ormond, while another peer- 
age, say the barony of Rochford, might be given to 
him for his son George. If once the youth and 
maid were man and wife, no question need arise 
about the Irish lands. Those lands were hardly worth 
the cost. Some of them had been overrun by the 
wild Irish for two hundred years past. Kilkenny 
was a long way off, and royal patents were waste 
paper in the forests of Mount Brandon and among 
the marshes of the Barrow and the Suir. A chief 
like Piers, red-handed, swift of foot, and quick in 
fight, might have some chance in dealing with the 
Irish kernes; but how was an English peer like 
Boleyn to drive them from their huts and haunts? 
Boleyn might save much money by arranging his 
affairs with Piers. A light seemed breaking on the 
Cardinal, when he learned that Lord Percy was sighing 
at the feet of Anne. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Lord Percy. 

1523- 

1. WoLSEY was aware of Percy’s value in the 
north, where Surrey, striving with the Border clans, 
was eagerly expecting his return. The Border men 
were clamouring for their lord, their Harry Percy, in 
a strain so loud, that Surrey had to tell them he was 
quickly coming home. But Wolsey was in angry 
mood. This man, a hostage in his household, was 
presuming to disturb his plans! 

2. Coming into the gallery, where Cavendish 
and other gentlemen were in attendance, Wolsey 
sent for Percy, and opened on him all the vials of 
his wrath. “I marvel not a little, Percy, of thy 
peevish folly, that thou would tangle and ensnare 
thyself with a foolish girl yonder in the court. I 
mean Anne Boleyn! Dost thou not consider the 
estate that God hath called thee unto in this world? 
For after the death of thy noble father, thou art 
most like to inherit and possess one of the most 
worthiest earldoms of this realm. Therefore it had 
been most meet and convenient for thee to have 
sued for the consent of thy father in that behalf; 
and to have also made the King’s Highness privy 
thereto; requiring therein his princely favour, sub- 
mitting all thy whole proceeding in all such matters 
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unto his Highness, who would not only accept 
thankfully your submission, but would, I assure thee, 
provide so for your purpose therein, that he would 
advance you much more nobly, and have matched 
you according to your estate and honour, whereby 
ye might have grown so by your wisdom and 
honourable behaviour into the King’s high estima- 
tion, that it should have been much to your in- 
crease of honour. But now behold what ye have 
done through your wilfulness. Ye have not only 
offended your natural father, but also your most 
gracious sovereign lord; and matched yourself with 
one, such as neither the King, nor yet your father, 
will be agreeable with the matter.. And hereof I put 
you out of doubt, that I will send for your father; 
apd at his coming, he shall either break with this 
unadvised contract, or else disinherit thee for ever. 
The King’s Majesty himself will complain to thy 
father on thee, and require no less at his hand than 
I have said.” 

3. Wolsey explained to Percy, but in dark and 
general phrases, why the lady he was courting could 
not be his wife. She was intended for another man. 
The matter of that other contract, he assured the 
Border chief, had been long in his hands, and points 
of public moment hung on his success. It was a 
thing of state; one in which the King himself was 
busy; and his Grace had brought the suit by patient 
labour almost to an end. Some curious light was 
probably seen in Percy’s eyes; for Wolsey added, 
that the girl was not aware of all that they were 
doing for her! “Yet hath the King,” he said. 
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“most like a politic and prudent prince, con- 
veyed the matter in such sort, that she, upon the 
King’s motion, will be right glad and agreeable to 
the same.” 

4. Percy stood still; tears trickling down his 
cheeks for shame. He waited till the Cardinal had 
done. He was no boy, as Wolsey called him, but a 
bronzed and bearded soldier, readier with his clay- 
more than his tongue. The gentlemen who served 
with him, not one of them his match in birth and 
age, stood by and heard the Cardinal cover him 
with scorn. At length he spoke in his defence: “I 
knew nothing, sir, of the King’s pleasure herein, for 
whose displeasure I am very sorry. I considered 
that I was of good years, and thought myself suffi- 
cient to provide me of a convenient wife wherever 
my fancy served me best; not doubting but that my 
lord, my father, would have been right well persuaded. 
And though she be a simple maid, having but a 
knight to her father, yet she is descended of right 
noble parentage. By her mother’s side she is nigh of 
the Norfolk blood, and of her father’s side lineally 
descended of the Earl of Ormond, he being one 
of the Earl’s heirs-general. Why should I then, sir, 
be anything scrupulous to match with her, whose 
estate of descent is equivalent with mine, when I 
shall be in most dignity? Therefore, I most humbly 
require your Grace, of your especial favour herein, 
and also to entreat the King’s most royal Majesty 
most humbly on my behalf for his princely bene- 
volence in ^is matter; the which I cannot deny or 
forsake.” 
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5. Wolsey had rarely heard such words. It was 
no easy thing to yield, at any man’s request, a share 
in that bright creature’s heart But Wolsey had no 
feeling for the lover’s pain. “Lo, sirs!” stormed the 
Cardinal, calling the gentlemen about him to take 
note of his displeasure; “ye may see what con- 
formity and wisdom are in this wilful boy’s head.” 
Then turning to the Border chief, he screamed: “I 
thought that when thou heardest me declare the 
King’s intended pleasure and travail herein, thou 
wouldst have relented and wholly submitted thyself, 
and all thy wilful and unadvised pact, to the King’s 
royal will and prudent pleasure, to be fully disposed 
and ordered by his Grace’s disposition, as his High- 
ness should deem good!” In any other matter, Percy 
would have bowed his head in silence, since the King 
could either lodge him in the Tower, like Pole, or 
murder him by a form of law, like Buckingham. 
But love is blind to personal risk, and Percy had al- 
ready dared too much to quail before the Cardinal’s 
frowns. 

6. “Sir,” replied Percy, “and so I would, but in 
this matter I have gone so far before so many wit- 
nesses, that I know not how to avoid myself nor to 
discharge my conscience.” Wolsey was fit to burst 
with laughter. “Thinkest thou that the King and 
I know not what we have to do in as mighty a 
matter as this? Yes, I warrant thee. Howbeit, I 
can see in thee no submission to the purpose.” 
Percy, in the full belief that he had gone too far for 
any one to divide him from his love, proposed to 
yield, if only the King and Cardinal engaged to free 
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him from “the mighty burthen” of his pre-contract. 
“Well, then,” said the Cardinal, rising in his anger, 
“I will send for your father out of the north parts, 
and he and we shall take such order for the avoid- 
ing of thy hasty folly as shall be by the King 
thought most expedient.” Ere he strode away, the 
Cardinal turned once more and warned the lover: 
“I charge thee, and, in the King's name, compiand 
thee, that thou presume not once to resort into her 
company, as thou intendest to avoid the King’s high 
indignation!” Saying thus much he passed into his 
private room. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Lost Love. 

15*3. 

s 

1. In answer to a summons which allowed no 
question of delay, Northumberland took horse and 
rode to London, hardly knowing whether his head 
was on his neck or not. By such a call his brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Buckingham, had been brought 
to his account. On that dark day Northumberland 
narrowly escaped. He, too, was rich. His parks, 
his castles, and his manors, were the glory of several 
counties, and his ruin would raise the fortunes of a 
dozen peers and councillors. Who would not like 
to be the lord of Alnwick and Petworth, of Wresil 
and Cockerells? What man could gaze without 
envy on the magnificence of a peer who kept two 
hundred and twenty officers and servants, many of 
them gentlemen of birth and fortune, in a single 
house? Northumberland belonged to the declining 
party of the Queen. Like his lost brother-in-law, 
Buckingham, he had given offence by his opinions; 
he was known to be an object of suspicion to the 
King and Cardinal; and once he had been lodged 
for safety in the Fleet. 

2. Arriving in town, he jumped into his barge, 
pulled for York Place, and, leaving his servants in 
the boat, crept meekly up to the great Cardinal’s 
door. Wolsey received him in the open gallery, 
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though he had the courtesy to wave his officers 
apart These gentlemen could see their master and 
his visitor, and could almost hear the words they 
spake. The talk was long and grave, but Wolsey, 
finding at length that Percy and his father were at 
variance as to Lady Mary Talbot, seemed to rise 
into a jocund mood. 

3. He told Northumberland that Percy must 
renounce his claim on Anne. Except this heiress 
of the Ormonds he was free to marry whom he 
pleased; but Anne was set apart and given away in 
order to improve the King’s affairs. In his own 
place, Northumberland was fierce and high — the 
blood of the old fighting Percies boiling in his veins 
— but in the Cardinal’s hands his strength was gone. 
How could he argue with a man who spake in 
Caesar’s namel One word by Wolsey to the guard, 
and he would be dragged into a barge, and carried 
to the Tower. Not many months were gone, since 
Wolsey had slain the foremost subject of the Crown. 
Where Buckingham had fallen, how, except by 
prompt submission, could he hope to standi Nor- 
thumberland showed nothing of his son’s high spirit. 
He was not in love, and he had tasted of the bit- 
terness of Wolsey’s wrath. In no long time it was 
agreed between them that the lovers were to part. 
Lord Percy was to join his troop, and see no more 
of Anne. But Wolsey wanted more. Percy, a bold 
and constant man, had proved hi§ metal in such 
matters. He had spoken of his contract and his 
conscience; what he meant by contract was not 
clear; yet something must have passed between these 
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lovers in the way of pledge — some form of words, 
some plight of love, some vow of faith — which, in 
their ignorance of canon law, might lead them to 
regard each other as betrothed. A contract was a 
ticklish thing, as Wolsey knew, which Anne might 
plead in order to upset his plan of marrying her to 
the son of Piers. That contract must be cancelled 
and effaced. 

4. In order to undo the mischief, Percy must 
be wedded to another woman. By his union with 
another, Anne would be released. Northumberland 
made no objection. He had always wanted Percy 
to marry Lady Mary Talbot, and was glad to have 
the Cardinal’s support in carrying out that scheme. 
Bowing his head, the thing was done. Then Wolsey, 
radiant with triumph, called his boy to bring in wine; 
and those who waited in the gallery saw the grey- 
beards drink a loving cup. “Attend my lord!” 
cried Wolsey, and the crowd of gentlemen sidled 
up and bowed him towards the gallery door. 

5. Pausing when he reached the door, Nor- 
thumberland sat down and called his heir. “Son!” 
he said in bitterness of heart, “thou hast always 
been a proud, presumptuous, and unthrift waster; 
and even so hast thou now declared thyself. What 
joy or solace should I conceive in thee, that thou, 
without direction and advisement, hast misused thy- 
self? Having no manner of regard for me, thy 
'natural father; ne in especial unto thy sovereign lord, 
to whom all honest and loyal subjects bear faithful 
and humble obedience; ne yet to the wealth of 
thine own estate; but hast so unadvisedly ensured 
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thyself to her, for whom thou hast purchased thee 
the .King’s displeasure, intolerable for any subject 
to sustain!” The Earl took breath; his son, abashed 
and hurt, remaining silent; even in that crowd of 
pages, knights, and serving-men. Not knowing Anne 
as Percy knew her, Northumberland made no ex- 
cuses for his son. He saw no further than the 
King’s displeasure. “But that his grace,” he added, 
“of his mere wisdom, doth consider the lightness of 
thy head, and the wilful qualities of thy person, 
his indignation were sufficient to cast me, and all 
my posterity, into utter subversion and dissolution; 
but he, being my especial and singular good lord 
and favourable prince, and my Lord Cardinal, my 
good lord, doth clearly excuse me in thy lewd fact, 
and hath devised an order to be taken for thee; to 
whom both thou and I be more bound than we 
are well able to consider.” In fear for Percy as his 
heir, Northumberland became prophetic. “I pray 
to God,” he said, the chief still standing silent, “that 
this may be to thee a sufficient monition and warn- 
ing to use thyself more wittier hereafter; for then I 
assure thee, if thou dost not amend thy prodigality, 
thou wilt be the last Earl of our house!” Nor- 
thumberland could not take the earldom from his 
son, but he could leave some part of his estate to 
others, and if Percy would not hearken to his voice, 
that part should go from him. “Now, masters and 
good gentlemen,” he cried to Wolsey’s servants, “it 
may be your chance hereafter, when I am dead, 
to see the proofs of these things that I have spoken 
to my son . . . Yet,”, he added softly, for he loved 
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his Hotspur, like a father, “in the mean season, I 
desire you all to be his friends, and to tell him his 
fault when he doth amiss.” So saying, he bade the 
gentlemen adieu. Turning his face to Percy, he 
sighed, “Go thy way: attend upon my lord’s grace, 
your master; and see you do your duty:” saying 
which he passed along the hall and stept into his 
barge. 

6. Percy was not an easy man to force. He 
wrote to Melton, urging him to stand by him and 
to befriend him with his love. The Lord Privy 
Seal to whom he referred was Marney, the King’s 
comrade, lately created Lord Marney, of Leyr Mar- 
ney, Essex, and appointed to succeed Ruthal as 
Lord Privy Seal. Marney was a bitter enemy to 
the Cardinal. 

“Mr. Melton: This shall be to advertise you that 
Mistress Anne is changed from that place she was 
at when we three were last together. Wherefore, I 
pray you that you be no devil’s sakke; but, accord- 
ing to the truth, ever justify as ye shall make answer 
before God; and do not suffer her in my absence 
to be married to any other man. I must go to my 
master, wheresoever he be; for the Lord Privy Seal 
desireth much to speak with me; whom if I should 
speak with in my master’s absence, it would cause 
me to lose my head; and yet I know myself as true 
> a man to my prince as liveth, whom (as my friends 
informeth me), the Lord Privy Seal saith, I have 
offended grievously in my words. No more to you, 
but to have me commended unto Mistress Anne, and 
bid her remember her promise; which none can 
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loose but God only; to whom I shall daily, during 
my* life, with my prayer commend.” 

7. Yet the Border chief and not the Kentish 
maiden was the first to yield. The Cardinal forced 
Lord Percy to accept the hand of Lady Mary. In 
the way of policy. Lady Mary was a proper consort 
for a Percy, who would have to reign at Alnwick 
and Newcastle. Her connexions in the Border lands 
were strong; her sister, Margaret, being Countess 
of Cumberland, and her sister Mary, Lady Dacre 
of Gillesland. Surrey was anxious to promote the 
match: not more because he wished his niece to 
marry Butler, than because he saw in Percy’s match 
a means of strengthening the King’s party in the 
Border lands. Fitzjames, the plausible Chief Baron, 
rode into the north, and gave Northumberland the 
benefit of his shrewd advice. No promise and no 
threat was spared. If Percy yielded to the King, 
a great career lay open to him. Sure of the royal- 
favour, nothing in the way of public offices could be 
refused him; and a hint was dropped that on his 
union with Lady Mary he would be appointed to 
succeed Surrey in his great command. At length 
he yielded to his fate. 

8. Anne was removed from court by Wolsey’s 
orders, so that Percy might not see her more. 
Surrey, her uncle, was delighted at the Cardinal’s 
success in marrying Percy to another wife; for now 
the way seemed made for James, Lord Butler, who 
might urge his suit without fearing to find a rival 
in her heart. Aware that her separation from the 
man she loved was due to Wolsey, Anne, being 
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every inch a woman, made a vow, that if she ever 
found the means of paying that Cardinal, who nfade 
himself so busy in the things which touched her 
heart, she would repay him in his own hard coin 
for all the evil he had done. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Clement the Seventh. 

1534. 

1. The Court of Love being broken up, lady, 
lover, and minstrel, were dispersed to the four winds 
of heaven. Percy, after his marriage, early in the 
year, was sent to join his company at Alnwick 
Castle. Anne was lodged at Hever, in her lonely 
chamber by the moat, until her pride should yield, 
and she would listen, at the Cardinal’s instance, to 
her Irish suitor. Wyat was sent to Italy on public* 
service. Wolsey appeared to be the master of his 
game. 

2. While Anne was fretting out her heart at 
Hever, her life, as well as that of Catharine, was 
being shaped by great events elsewhere. Within a 
year two Popes had died, and Wolsey was yearning 
for the Papacy, not only as an object of ambition, 
but a port of refuge. Charles, who had been to 
Windsor and renewed his false contract with his 
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cousin Mary, promised him the votes of all his 
Austrian, Netherland, and Spanish cardinals; but 
Juan Manuel, now imperial manager in Rome, was 
taking care that Wolsey’s name should not turn up. 
When Leo died, Manuel garrisoned his palace with 
imperial troops, and going to each cardinal in 
turn, attended by his guards, told him how his 
master wanted him to vote. After many days of 
balloting, the cardinals had chosen Adrian Florent, 
a Flemish monk, who took his seat as Emperor’s 
chaplain and as Adrian the Sixth. When Adrian 
died, Wolsey reminded Charles of promises made 
to him at Bruges and Windsor, which were after- 
wards renewed by Charles’s ministers — whenever 
Charles was seeking for the Cardinal’s support. But 
Charles betrayed him, in his usual style; writing a 
letter to his minister in Rome, recommending him 
to urge the choice of Wolsey, but ordering his mes- 
sengers to be detained at Barcelona till the election 
in Rome was over, and another pontiff was in- 
stalled ! 

3. On many grounds the King was anxious to 
be well with Rome, but chiefly for his daughter’s 
sake. To Rome he looked for the protection of that 
daughter’s rights. No matter who was pope, Henry 
was forward with his money, his advice, and his 
support Swords, caps, and golden roses came to 
him, as evidence of his fidelity; but Henry wanted 
something more than roses, caps, and swords from 
Rome. He wanted a pontifical declaration that a 
papal bull can set aside the Word of God. Know- 
ing how the Julian bull had been procured, and 
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finding how that bull was questioned, Heniy wished 
to have the act confirmed, in order that his 
daughter might be married, and his dynasty might 
feel secure. To this end he was ready to exalt the 
papal power, and seat his friend and subject in the 
Holy Chair. But Charles, aware that when he came 
to marry, he must take a wife from Lisbon, had 
the strongest motives for preventing an English 
cardinal going to the Vatican. 

4. Giulio de Medici, a natural son of Giuliano 
de Medici, was chosen Pope: chosen by consent of 
many parties, each of whom believed the smooth 
and artful Florentine a friend. Francois counted 
Giulio as a partisan of France. Charles expected 
him to favour an Imperialist policy. The liberal car- 
dinals supposed that he would patronise liberal learn- 
ing, like his uncle, Leo the Tenth. Advocates of 
the old theology imagined he could curb the new 
attempts to brighten Christian studies by help of 
classical writings and original texts. All parties 
seemed to hail in him a champion of the faith. Ac- 
cording to the canon law, a bastard could not serve 
the altar; and this offspring of Antonia the Citta- 
dina (whose family name is still a subject of dis- 
pute!) had been introduced into the clerical order 
as a Knight of Rhodes. But on his uncle, Leo the 
Tenth, attaining spiritual power, the flaw in blood 
had been removed, in order that he might receive 
a cardinal’s hat. No one could say that Giuliano 
de Medici had married Antonia, even in secret; but 
a man was found to testify that the Magnifico had 
promised the nameless beauty marriage; and on this 
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poor lie Leo had sealed a bull removing the im- 
pediment of birth. 

5. Prior of Capua, Archbishop of Florence, Car- 
dinal de Santa Maria in Dominica, Secretary of 
State, and finally commander in the field, Giulio 
had risen with great rapidity in the Church. He 
made few enemies, and he lost no friends. Every 
one liked his grave and plausible ways; as much 
unlike the frivolous style of Leo as the hard de- 
meanour of Adrian. Every one counted on him, for 
every one had made a bargain with him. Charles 
regarded him as a chaplain. Late in life, his father 
had married Filaberta, sister of Louise de Savoy, 
so that the court of France considered him a near 
connexion. When this bastard priest, who by the 
canon could not hold a cure of souls, ascending the 
pontifical throne, assumed the name of Clement, all 
parties seemed to think the Christian commonwealth 
was saved. 

6. Yet under Clement, in a reign of less than 
a dozen years, the Knights of Rhodes were to be 
received in Italy as fugitives; Rome was to be sacked 
by a French prince, commanding an Austrian army; 
the Pope was to be taken prisoner by his spiritual 
children; Wolsey was to be sacrificed, and the King 
of England alienated; Germany was to be offended 
in her dearesf sentiment ; the northern part of Europe 
was to be separated from the Church of Rome; and 
the last phantom of a Christian commonwealth was 
to disappear! 

7. Wolsey was deceived like all the rest. Some 
chagrin might have been expected in the moment 
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of defeat, and yet his words of congratulation seemed 
to be sincere. No one, he told the Pontiff, had more 
reason to rejoice than he that the election had fallen 
on Giulio, since he had already received from him 
so many proofs of his regard. From his piety and 
wisdom everything was to be hoped, and the affairs 
of Christendom would be brought into a happier 
state. His letters to the English ministers in Rome 
were no less hearty in expression. “For my part,” 
said the Cardinal, “I have in this behalf attained 
that thing which I have entirely and cordially long 
desired, having the same person Pope whom I, above 
all spiritual persons living, have in mine heart most 
loved and been most affectionate unto.” Next to 
his own success, the Cardinal of York rejoiced to 
find a man whose weakness he might hope to work 
on, seated in the Papal chair. 

8. Yet no long time elapsed ere Wolsey had 
his differences with Rome. His powers as Papal 
legate were the widest ever known, and yet he wished 
to have these powers enlarged As Clement put him 
off with words, his spirit chafed against a man whom 
he affected to have seated in the holy chair. “To 
be plain with you,” he wrote to Pace, “as one in 
whom I have my singular trust and confidence, I 
esteem somewhat more strangeness to be showed 
unto me than my merits require.” Schomberg, Arch- 
bishop of Capua, who came to London on the Pope’s 
affairs, assured his holiness that the King and Car- 
dinal of York were in a dangerous mood. Wolsey 
was talking of a General Council. Something must 
be done, the Cardinal said. The Church was sick. 
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Obedience and esteem were dying out. Unless the 
Pope should change his course, lay princes must 
proceed against him, in order to save the Church. 
Amboise never used a bolder tone than this chief 
minister of faithful England. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Luther. 

» 534 - 

I. Clement was deeply hurt. When Wolsey 
spoke of a General Council, and declared that un- 
less the Pontiff changed, the world would follow Luther 
into schism, and make an end of Rome for ever, 
Clement took heart to answer, though with bated 
breath and down-cast eyes, that Wolsey was forget- 
ting his usual prudence and might live to see the 
error of his way. The Cardinal’s words, he said, 
were brave; but was it for a pillar of the faith to 
pull the roof about their heads? Was it for him to 
menace Rome with a revolt in every province of the 
Church? Those threats were hardly worthy of so 
sage a minister; not to suggest that revenge was a 
forbidden luxury, even if the Pope were clearly in 
the wrongr Clement had such confidence in Heaven, 
and in his own conscience, that he should pay no heed 
to threats. He knew that not the King’s majesty 
only, but his reverend lordship also, were too pru- 
dent, out of mere displeasure with himself to offend 
against God, and ruin a faith in which they had 
been bom. “The Cardinal,” he added, “will see how 
dangerous it might be to suffer this pernicious heresy 
to infect the realm; which heresy, after throwing off 
the yoke of priests, would harcUy deign to tolerate 
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that of kings. His most reverend lordship would be 
one of the first to suffer from the change. Is he so 
blind to the greatness of his fortune as to risk all? 
Let him consider these things well; when he has 
done so, he will doubtless change the bad opinions 
which he holds about the Pope.” 

2. A poor monk, bom of peasant family, living 
in an obscure district, serving in a secondary order, 
seemed to be leading half the world astray; seemed 
so in official eyes, which looked on men and things 
from consecrated heights, and rarely saw into the 
inner life of man. The great and upward movement, 
which has since been called the Reformation, was 
not bora of Father Martin, monk in the Saxon 
branch of the Augustines. Long before he hobbled 
up the Santa Scala on his knees in search of spiri- 
tual blessings; long before he heard of Roman 
priests mocking at the consecrated bread and wine; 
this movement towards the light of truth and free-? 
dom of opinion had commenced. It was the for- 
ward progress of the world. This movement had 
been helped by many schoolmen, who supposed they 
were defending orthodox opinions. It wes noticed 
in the early Lollards, and was radiant in the work 
of Wycliffe. It was present in the pulpit of Pierre 
de Bruys; in the pages of Arnoldo da Brescia; in the 
cell of Roger Bacon. It was active in the field with 
Peter Revel; in the castle of Lord Cobham; in the 
pulpit with John Huss; in the camp of John Ziska; 
in the class-room of Pico di Mirandola; in the ob- 
servatory of Abraham Zacuto; in the college of An- 
tonio di Lebrija. The movement had been marked 
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by many trials; wars in Provence and Calabria; 
burnings in Seville and Canterbury; persecutions in 
Rome and Paris. The cause had a thousand mar- 
tyrs, a million devotees. Yet Father Martin, by his 
force, his humour, and his earnestness, was well pre- 
pared for the office of a torch-bearer in the march; 
and by the boldness of his step and the audacity 
of his voice, he called the world to witness that this 
army was no phantom host. Luther had burnt a 
papal bull, thrown off his frock, and taken to him- 
self a wife; renouncing with his monkish habits the ' 
traditions of a sacerdotal class, and claiming as his 
natural right the freedom of a citizen and a man. 

3. He had to fight for life, and liberty of speech 
as dear to him as life, with such antagonists as Sil- 
vestro da Prierio, general of the Dominicans, and 
Jakobi Hochstatten, chief of the Inquisition of Co- 
logne. These great officials of the Church were 
angry that a peasant monk, of the inferior Order of 
Augustine, should presume to have opinions of his 
own. They wished to silence him with cord and 
fire. But Luther, by appealing to the sentiment al- 
ready active in his class, had gained such power 
that no one liked to lay a hand on him. “Should 
he be touched, a hundred thousand of us will defend 
him with our lives,” cried the German burgesses. 
Caesar could not silence him. Nothing was left ex- 
cept to meet him, on his own ground, with book 
and tract. But Luther was no easy enemy to foil. 
A humour somewhat coarse, a power to hit and 
parry, an indifference to counter-strokes, made him 
an antagonist to fear. Erasmus tried a fall with 
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him; for while Erasmus liked some portion of his 
writing, a fastidious taste revolted from the rude 
and massive style in which the preacher carried on 
his work. Eck, Tetzel, and Cajetan, attacked him 
both with tongue and pen; but Luther so far got 
the better of these feeble folk that they combined 
in a request to have him burnt. 

4. No prince appeared so ready to engage as 
champion of the papal cause against this heretic in 
the Saxon wilds as Henry. Friedrich of Saxony 

• took him to his heart; and Friedrich of Saxony 
had placed the imperial crown on Charles’s brow. 
Charles dared not vex a prince to whom he owed 
so much; yet all the feudal and conservative in- 
stincts of society were stirred against a priest who 
set authority at naught. Such men as Fox and More 
were moved to frenzy by his words. Even Warham 
was alarmed. The heretic’s works were on the 
point of being burnt in public, as a scandal, when 
the primate heard that many persons in Oxford 
were infected with these heresies. With the help of 
Wolsey, Fisher, and other prelates, the King brought 
out his “Defence of the Seven Sacraments;” which 
he dedicated to the Pope, whose powers he had a 
“secret cause” for lifting above divine and human 
laws. 

5. The Pope had praised his wit, his clerkly 
conveyance, and his style. “Well done, well done,” 
said Clement, as he perused the pages; and on laying 
it aside, he added, “It was such a book as he 
should hardly have thought his grace, being much 
employed in other feats, could write, since men who . 
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occupied their time in writing books had not been 
able to bring forth the like.” The honorary title of 
the Defender of the Faith was formally bestowed on 
Henry for his book. “Whatever sanction has been 
given to the works of St Augustine and St. Jerome 
by the Holy See shall be given to the King’s book,” 
cried the grateful Pope, who liked the book mainly 
because it was dull in style and common-sense in 
thought; a book putting the old theological facts 
in the old scholastic ways; and proving that the 
German heretic was disposed to set his interpretation 
of the Scriptures above that of cardinals and popes. 
Luther read the treatise in a different spirit, and 
fired his chain-shot in reply. “Indulgence may be 
felt for men who err in common with other men, 
but the King, a mere worm, a piece of rottenness, 
has set himself, in pride of will, and knowing what 
he is about, to lie against the majesty of God in 
heaven. A servant of God, I am called to cover 
him with his own filth and mud, and trample under 
foot that crowned head which has blasphemed our 
Lord.” 

6. Even More was startled by the lengths to 
which the King had gone. The Kings of Christen- 
dom were seeking to depress the papacy, Lautrec, 
commanding for the French in Milan, had abolished 
the papal jurisdiction in that duchy, and the Em- 
peror was about to follow suit in Spain. Henry 
alone was true. “I moved the King’s highness,” 
says More, “either to leave out that point or else 
to touch it more tenderly, for doubt of such things 
as might hap to fall in question between his high- 
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ness and some pope.'’ More feared that Henry 
might not always feel inclined to act on his own 
principles of submission; but the King refused to 
change a word; “for which,” says More, “his high- 
ness showed me a secret cause.” By sword and 
pen, by money, counsel, and support, the King was 
giving too many proofs of his devotion to the Holy 
See for Clement to be seriously alarmed by Wolsey’s 
threats. 
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CHAPTER III. 

King and Queen. 

1524- 

1. Pining as man had seldom pined for heirs, 
the King was suffering more calamities on his hearth 
than prince before his time had ever borne. No 
son of his survived. He hardly knew how often 
Catharine had miscarried. From his earliest years 
of married life a curse had seemed to settle on his 
house. Few members of his family were aware how 
many children had been bom to him. Reginald 
Pole, whose mother, Margaret of Salisbury, was 
governess to his daughter, only knew that several ^ 
of his infants had been hidden out of sight. Such 
secrecy and silence drove him into fits of musing, 
till the man was almost mad. 

2. In spite of every doubt, and after every death, 
the King still loved his wife. In their relations with 
each other, Catharine found no fault in him, and 
save in the aspersions of her own countrymen no 
breath of scandal rested on her matron fame. In 
earlier days, when Catharine brought to him the 
freshness of her love, the King had been a model 
youth, a man in virtues and accomplishments not 
unworthy of the good woman who had called him 
son. In Wolsey^s company, and through Femando’s 
teaching, he had long been losing that fine grace 
of heart; having learnt from these bad teachers to 
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think himself free to laugh at codes, and make his 
will the measure of his right. Yet even when his 
temper was most ruffled by the perfidies of Catha- 
rine’s kinsmen, he had rarely, if he had ever, vented 
his ill-will on her. 

3. He treated her with fondness, even when she 
was opposing him in things on which his heart 
seemed set. Never had Kate been lovelier in his 
eyes and closer to his heart than when he heard 
her battling in imperious language for her nephew 
Charles. Those who told the story of her opposing 
her husband’s meeting with the King of France at 
Ardres, reported that the King, instead of being 
angry with his wife, seemed glad to find her acting 
with such spirit. She failed to change his purpose; 
yet he liked his councillors to see that Kate — his 
own brave Kate — was every inch a Queen. At 
every glimpse into the royal circle, Henry is ob- 
served in gallant humour with his consort. On oc- 
casion of the interview with Charles, Wolsey carried 
Sauch, the Flemish envoy, to the royal closet, where 
they found the King and Queen in conversation. 
“Madam,” said Henry, “the Emperor, my brother 
and your nephew, is coming to visit us.” Catharine 
clasped her hands and raised her eyes. “Thank 
God!” she cried, “that I shall see his face; the 
greatest good that I can have on earth.” Then, 
turning to the King, she thanked him also, making 
him a curtsey, almost to the ground. Henry lifted 
his bonnet from his head, and, with a stately bow, 
declared that he would do his part to bring the 
thing she had so much at heart to pass. 

c 
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4. Seven years older than the King, a widow 
with experience of the world, and all the premature 
sagacity of the South, Catharine had at first a great 
advantage over Henry in their married state. But 
time and grief were wearing out her frame. At 
forty women' of the South are old, and Catharine 
was not only in her fortieth year, but broken in her 
health. 

5. The Princess Mary lived, but Catharine 
nursed no further hope. No son of hers would 
reign when she was gone. How deep a sorrow lay 
in Henry’s heart she knew. What dark forebodings 
clouded and perplexed his people she was also well 
aware. She could not ease this sorrow and remove 
these fears. To ride from house to house, from 
shrine to shrine; to weary Heaven with vows and 
gifts; to purge and bleed her wasting frame; and 
now and then, when stung into remembrance of her 
peril, to explode in passionate speech, was now be- 
come the order of her life. Though Henry kept 
his ancient kindness, they were often parted from 
each other — partly by her illness, which required a 
tranquil life and country air, and partly by the 
weight of public business, which compelled the King 
to stay in town. Eltham, Amp till, and Fotheringay 
were her favourite homes. 

6 . No formal separation of the royal pair took 
place; yet Henry showed a restless and bewildering 
sense of insecurity in his married state. Luther 
denounced his marriage as an act of incest, and 
Luther was the mouthpiece of princes who disliked 
his championship of Rome. Too well he knew what 
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doubts were felt in Spain, yet Clement still with- 
held his confirmation of the Julian breve. How 
was the King to deal with such a line of facts? 
The earth was quaking underneath his feet; and 
while he guarded Catharine, as of old, he was con- 
strained to ask himself whether such men as Am- 
boise and Warham were right in saying that his 
union with the Queen was void in law and cursed 
of God. 

7. To whom should he submit his fears? Long- 
land, his confessor — a good preacher and an able 
man — avoided politics, and attended to his pastoral 
work. In the privacy of his closet Henry asked this 
bishop, whether what was said about his marriage 
was true? Longland was not a canonist, like War- 
ham, but he saw good cause for doubt. Since doubt 
was fatal to the public peace, Longland suggested 
that they should see the lawyers, and weigh once 
more the sacred texts. Before they moved, however, 
they must seek the primate, and obtain his license 
to review the Papal act 

8. Henry was much perplexed. The lesson he 
had learned in youth that princes are allowed to 
marry by a different rule to ordinary folk, was 
rooted in his mind. *To the astonishment of Pace, 
a liberal scholar and an upright priest, he broached 
this doctrine in connexion with his daughter’s mar- 
riage; alleging that a person of the blood royal 
could be bound in wedlbck by a form of words, 
and at a time of life, when ordinary men would- 
not be bound. Pace rejoined that such a notion 
was entirely wrong, and that his doctrine had no 
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ground in either law or reason. Henry was as 
much surprised as Pace. But things were changing 
in the world around him. Every man was judging 
for himself of the most sacred things. In vain, he 
had exalted popes, and won his title of Defender 
of the Faith. In vain, he had prepared himself a 
refuge from his critics in a papal port. No one, 
except himself and Catharine, was deceived. Canons 
which his father had obeyed in fear, were now 
being questioned by the common herd. In him, a 
champion of tradition, orthodoxy, and authority, it 
was unseemly to assert a personal sense of what 
was right, A Catholic prince, he thought, should 
seek advice from monks and priests, and if he 
needed help, should lay his case before the Pope. 

Q. At once the matter was referred to Warham, 
on whose license, freely granted, it was laid before 
the bench of bishops. To the King’s surprise, his 
bishops were, with one exception, of opinion that 
his marriage was so doubtful that the question 
should be raised. Fisher of Rochester alone stood 
out. The Pope, he said, had given his bull; and 
from a papal patent there was no appeal. Warham 
was earnest with his brother prelate. A paper 
having been signed by the two primates, and by all 
the bishops on the bench, except himself, for Fisher 
to stand out singly was to raise his voice against 
the church. Fisher at length gave in so far as to 
allow the primate to append his signature and seal. 
Wolsey now took the matter up, and pushed it with 
his powerful hand. The greatest , Hebrew scholar 
then alive was said to be Richard Wakfeld, pro- 
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fessor of Hebrew in the university of Oxford; the 
greatest Roman Canonist was said to be Giovanni 
Stafileo, Dean of the Rota, Bishop of Sebenico, and 
Papal Nuncio in France, To Pace was given the 
delicate task of seeking out, and ascertaining the 
opinions of, these learned men. Pace took up his 
/ residence at Syon, with the Carthusian friars, and 
from this monastery he directed his inquiries far 
and wide. At first Wakfeld and Stafileo answered 
that their views were, on the instant, utterly op- 
posed to Pace and Warham; but they were willing 
to consult their books, and study the great question 
opened by so many learned clerks. Study of texts and 
rules convinced alike the Hebrew scholar and the 
Roman jurist that their first opinions could not be 
maintained. Each stated his conclusion frankly; 
each announced his readiness to publish the opinion 
he had been compelled to form. Pace thought it 
well to have these grave authorities near at hand. 
Wakfeld was asked to bring his books to Syon, 
where he took up his abode near Pace. Stafileo 
was invited to come over into England and advise 
the councillors and canonists how to act. Wakfeld 
came from Oxford, and Stafileo came from Paris: 
Clement had not been seated in his chair a year, 
before his mind was clouded by another aspect of 
the “secret matter” of the English King. Aforetime, 
he was asked to sanction and confirm the Italian 
bull; but he had let the chance of saving Catharine 
slip away. Now the petitioner asked him to decide 
the general question whether a pope can set aside 
the law of God. He knew what answer they ex- 
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pected him to make. That pontiffs have no. power 
to supersede the word of Scripture was a view sup- 
ported by the English episcopy, and by the first 
authority in his courts of law. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Anne and Marguerite. 
iS24-=S- 

1. As Anne would yield to neither King nor 
Cardinal, Butler pressed his suit ,on her in vain. 
Her place at court was lost; but she had books and 
flowers at Hever, and a spirit not unequal to the 
highest strain. The girl had need for all her 
strength, for in these days of persecution by her 
uncle and the Cardinal, she was very much alone. 
Her brother was at college, and her father was at 
court. A great calamity fell on her, in addition to 
the loss of Percy, the banishment of Wyat, and the 
doings of her Irish kin. Norfolk was gone; that 
good and noble grandfather who might have been 
her refuge and defence. In Thetford Priory, beside 
the ashes of her royal aunt, the warrior lay at rest; 
and her ungracious uncle was the ruling prince at 
Framlingham and Howard House. To Anne the 
change was great and sad; for she was now a 
stranger in her mother’s home. 

2. The new master at Howard House lived on 
bad terms with nearly all his family, whose prin- 
ciples he had abandoned and betrayed, but he was 
more annoyed with his sister’s family than with any 
other branch. The Boleyns, he conceived, were 
doing him many injuries. Anne was thwarting his 
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great project for creating a loyal party in the Irish 
Pale. Boleyn was concerned, he fancied, in an in- 
trigue of the closet for depriving him of his favourite 
house. Some years ago, the victor of Flodden had 
received a grant of the royal manor of Hunsdon; a 
stately lodge and noble park, in which Lady Mar- 
garet of Richmond used to live. The house stood 
high and dry, bathed in a wholesome air, and 
lapped in sheltering woods. Norfolk, having a 
dozen houses, had lent Hunsdon to his eldest son, 
and there the acrimonious couple, and their young 
children, Henry the poet, Thomas and Lady Mary, 
had passed the winter months for several years. 
Liking his winter home, the new duke tried to get 
the grant renewed, but he was unsuccessful in his 
suit. Henry took his manor back. To make such 
grants from life to life was bad in policy, as tend- 
ing to create a vested right; but Norfolk saw in 
the King’s refusal nothing but an act of personal 
spite. In no long time, his rage was doubled by 
discovering that Hunsdon had been taken from 
himself in order to enrich his upstart brother-in- 
law. 

3. His power to persecute his niece was greatly 
strengthened by his rise in rank. As Duke of Nor- 
folk, he was her family chief, and chiefs of families 
like that of Howard were little used to opposition 
on the part of girls and younger sons. 

4. But Anne was of a spirit no less lofty than 
his own. Rather than marry at his bidding, she 
was ready to quit her country and reside abroad. 
Archduchess Marguerite, who was then at Mechlin, 
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invited her to come and stay with her. Marguerite’s 
court was one of the most refined and brilliant in 
the world, and Marguerite was a staid and pious 
lady, no less eminent for her talents than her birth. 
Anne accepted the imperial invitation; but, unwill- 
ing to ask the Cardinal’s leave to go abroad, she 
had to leave her home in Kent by stealth. Her 
’ father, as an officer in the royal household, could 
not openly defy the Cardinal; but a Kentish neigh- 
bour, Nicolas Boughton, had the courage to ac- 
company her across the Straits, and to present 
her with a letter from Lord Boleyn in the court 
of Marguerite. Boleyn reminded the Archduchess 
of his former visits, and in gratitude for her kind- 
ness to his daughter, hinted that he might return. 
The Queen of wit and song was charmed with 
Anne. 

5. “I have received your letter,” the Arch- 
duchess wrote in answer to Boleyn, “by the hand 
of Sire de Boughton, who has brought to me your 
daughter; a present more than welcome in my 
sight. I hope to treat her in such a way that you 
shall be quite satisfied with me. Let there be no 
other interpreter between us till the day of your 
return, than she. I find in her so fine a spirit, 
and so perfect an address, for a lady of her years, 
that I am more beholden to you for sending her 
than you can be to me for receiving her.” 

6. Anne in her strange home was free from the 
persecution of her uncle and the Cardinal. She was 
used to foreign' food and manners. Perfect in her 
French, a poetess, a wit, and a musician, she was 
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certain to adorn the Flemish court. Her heart was 
now at rest. Except that she was parted from her 
father, she was nearly as much at home in Mechlin 
as in Greenwich. Marguerite wished to keep her; 
and the weary woman seemed disposed to stay 
abroad, where she would see no more of Percy’s 
face, and hear no more of Butler’s suit. Her visit 
was prolonged, and Marguerite, to place her in the 
best position, signed a warrant naming Arme Boleyn 
one of her maids of honour. That act was dated 
March the first, 1525; on which date, the poetical 
and persecuted Anne Boleyn seemed lost for ever 
to the English court. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Secret Matter. 

, 1525- 

I. If the secret matter were to prosper at the 
Vatican, what was to become of Mary? Mary was 
engaged to wed the Emperor; but if the girl were 
found by Clement to be illegitimate, her engagement 
with her cousin would not stand. Though Charles 
had come to England for the ceremony of his be- 
trothal, and had given his “little wife” the bridal 
kiss, his councillors were known to feel the greatest 
doubts concerning Mary’s birth. Manoel was dead, 
and John the Third was reigning in his place. Yet 
while the Lady Excellenta lived at Santa Clara, the 
court of Lisbon had the upper hand of every ruler 
in Castille. John’s sister, Isabel, was longing to be 
Empress. “Caesar or no one,” said the Princess to 
her brother John; and Charles, having an insurrec- 
tion of the communes in Castille to master, dared 
not break with John the Third. A league of France 
and Portugal, supporting the Communes and the 
Lady Excellenta, might succeed in driving him from 
Spain. > 

^2. A difference in the age of Charles and Mary 
was alleged by Spain as a difficulty in carrying out 
her contract, yet Mary’s youth was nothing but a 
pretext for abandoning the project of a match. 
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Mary would be of age to marry when the Emperor 
reached his thirtieth year. The obstacles were in 
his councils, in his Cortes, in his kingdoms; for, 
with all his power, Caesar was not able to undo the 
evil which his grandmother Isabel had wrought 
All sorts of rumours got afloat One day, it was 
reported in Toledo that Mary was to wed the Dau- 
phin; another day, she was to wed the King of 
Scots. But Charles’s councillors were ruled by other 
things; the questions of her birth, of her succession 
to the throne, of the legitimacy of her children, of 
a new dynastic war, and of a joint invasion of Cas- 
tille from France and Portugal They dared not 
risk a dubious rite; and, pointing to the Excellenta 
in her convent, these councillors told their sovereign 
where he ought to choose a wife. 

3. Luther and his colleagues were attacking the 
principle of papal breves of marriage; asserting, 
much as Warham had asserted, that a pontiff has 
no power to set aside the word of God. The Mendi- 
cant Friars were passing up and down the country 
vending the papal breves at market cross and vil- 
lage shrine, which raised in a familiar and ridiculous 
form the questions under scrutiny of learned priests. 
Fisher, more popish than the Pope, declared that 
Clement had a right to grant such breves and bulls. 
Less violent partizans of the Papacy felt some doubts, 
and Clement was dasired, if he saw good, to stop 
this sale of breves enabling men and women to 
marry within the prohibited degrees. Clement com- 
plied. A bull was issued on the subject, and a 
breve was sent to Wolsey, giving him authority to 
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stop the sale; to call such persons as had married 
on these breves before him; to admonish them, and 
separate them from each other. Wolsey was en- 
joined to publish these documents in every English 
and Irish see; and he was careful to transmit copies 
to his high-spoken brother of Rochester, whom no 
one but the pontiff could induce to stop the circula- 
tion of a papal scrip. 

4. Henry sought to cover Catharine and him- 
self. Clement was asked to grant them a special 
act of plenary indulgence; and the Pope, being glad 
to gratify the King, complied with his request. He 
also sent a second consecrated rose to his Defender 
of the Faith. 

5. Events in France and Italy were preparing 
Anne’s return and Catharine’s fall. Bourbon, who 
loved his cousin Ren6e, sister of the Queen, had 
the misfortune to excite a singular passion in the 
heart of Louise de Savoy. Louise was old enough 
to be his mother, but at forty-eight her eyes were 
opened to the light of love. Bourbon was dark and 
handsome, with a silent lip and haughty brow, which 
lent him a mysterious charm. The bravest soldier 
in a land where every gentleman was brave, he 
added to his fame as swordsman the repute of a 
sagacious general. Francois was jealous of his fame. 
But Fran9ois’ jealousy was nothing to the fury of 
Louise. She let the young prinae see her love, when 
Bourbon, in his pride of youth, reproached her with 
indulging in such follies at her time of life. Louise 
resolved to ruin him. Bourbon, aware how tho- 
roughly she ruled her son, and having no desire to 
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lose his head, began to plot against his sovereign’s 
life. He made proposals to the Emperor. Bourbon 
and his partizans were to rise. Fran 9 ois and Louise 
de Savoy were to be expelled from France, and 
' Bourbon was to have the Emperor’s sister, Elinor, 
widow of the King of Portugal, to wife. The plot- 
ters were uncovered ere the plot was ripe. Bourbon 
fled the country; many of his friends were taken; 
and the Emperor engaged the fugitives in his service. 
No men fight so desperately as deserters, and Bour- 
bon was a deserter of no common kind. A great 
and pious league was formed against the French, 
in which the Emperor, the King of England, and 
the Pontiff, were to play the leading parts, with 
Bourbon as their marshal of the camp. Until the 
issue of this strife was seen, Charles would not seem 
to make his choice between his cousin Mary of Eng- 
land and his cousin Isabel of Portugal. 

6. Once more the victories and perfidies of 
Spain amazed the world. Francois, left without a 
friend in Christendom, was turning to the Turk, 
Solyman the Great; but Solyman was far away, and 
Francois had the mortification of seeing his armies 
chased by his vindictive rebel through the Alps. 
France was at the mercy of the league, and Henry 
looked to have his share in the success. Charles, 
his nephew and “son-in-law,” had offered to assist 
him in the duchy of Guienne; but every promise 
made by Charles was broken to his personal profit 
and his uncle’s loss. Charles threw an army into 
. Beam, which he annexed, as being a portion of his 
kingdom of Navarre; but when the English envoys 
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urged him to attack Bayonne, and open up a road 
into Guienne, Sauvage, his chancellor, put them off 
with an excuse. In bitterness of heart these envoys 
wrote to Wolsey, that so far as they could see, the 
Emperor had no intention to observe his pledge. It 
was a bitter truth, but they were bound, they said, 
to let the King and Cardinal know the truth. In 
their belief, the Emperor wanted nothing but to use 
the English forces, as his grandfather had used them, 
for the acquisition of Navarre. 

7. In Rome, where all the secrets of the world 
were lodged, these acts of Charles excited no sur- 
prise. A papal secretary thought the chance of Mary 
ever coming to the English throne so small as hardly 
to engage the minds of serious men. Charles, it was 
known in Rome, would have to wed his cousin 
Isabel; and then his cousin Mary, whom he called 
his consort, would be flung aside! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Henry Fitzroy. 

1525- 

1. John Clerk was living near the Vatican; 
openly as a minister of peace; secretly as an agent 
for the secret affair. Wolsey was veering round to- 
wards Paris. If the Julian bull were void in law, 
he saw no obstacle, other than such as might be 
raised by Spain, to a divorce of Catharine, and a 
marriage of the King to Ren^e. Clerk was an able 
and a learned man. Henry was fond of him, and 
sometimes used his pen. A lawyer and divine, 
Clerk had his own opinion of the things so much 
disputed in the English Church. He held the view 
of Warham, that the Papal bull was void. But 
Wolsey had instructed him in what he was to say 
and do. The matters were so secret and so delicate 
that Wolsey dared not put them into words, for 
fear of the Imperial spies; but Clerk, it was sup- 
posed, being popular in the Papal court, would find 
some means of settling with the Pope before the 
ministers of Charles were on their guard. 

2. Clerk was unable to achieve his object in the 
Papal court, in consequence of the course events 
were taking in the field. Though Bourbon’s troops 
had driven the French into the heart of Provence, 
the battle seemed of dubious issue; since the Im- 
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perialists, unable to assault Marseilles, were falling 
back, while Franjois, gathering up new armies with 
amazing speed, was throwing his forces into the 
Milanese. Advancing quickly through the duchy, 
Francois sent the Duke of Albany forward with a 
separate force to occupy Naples, and appeared to 
threaten every part of Italy. Clement seemed free 
to act, and Henry was an object of his paternal 
care. But Bourbon’s genius fettered him again. 
The battle of Pavia, where the chivalry of France 
was slain, and Franjois taken prisoner on the field, 
threw Rome into the Emperor’s power, and hence- 
forth Clement was no other than the victor’s 
chaplain. 

3. Wolsey entreated Clement to decide the point 
submitted to his judgment If the perils of the 
times were great, delay would make them worse. 
He dwelt on his anxiety to serve the Holy See, now 
menaced on so many sides. He was prepared to 
spend his substance and to give his blood for Rome, 
and in return he had a right, he said, to ask his 
Holiness to lend a patient ear to Clerk. But Cle- 
ment was no longer master of himself. The Em- 
peror’s troops were at his gate; the Emperor’s coun- 
cillors were at his board. Clerk answered Wolsey 
it was useless to go deeper into “the secret matter,” 
since his Holiness was “hanging in the air.” If 
Clerk should see a chance, he would renew his 
speech; but for the moment nothing could be done 
in Rome. Henry’s reply was prompt and strange; 
so prompt that Catharine reeled beneath his blow; 
so strange that she could hardly comprehend his 
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drift When she began to see his meaning, she ex- 
ploded in a fit of passion so volcanic, that the King 
was forced to interfere, to drive away her Spanish 
women, to dismiss the servants of her household, 
and to put her highness under some restraint 

4. Seven years ago, with Wolsey’s knowledge 
and approval, Henry had formed a brief connexion 
with a girl named Blount, a daughter of John Blount, 
one of the yeomen of his guard. Elizabeth Blount, 
a young and pretty lassie, having a humble place 
at court, was sometimes cast to play in mummeries 
and masques. At all times ready to amuse his 
master, Wolsey had put this girl in Henry’s way, 
and, since the hussy smiled and the yeoman winked, 
every one appeared to be content. The amour lasted 
for about a year; and Henry had concealed it from 
the public sight. 

5. Elizabeth bore the King a boy, who, in the 
absence of another son, had now become the darling 
of his father’s heart. The child was christened 
Henry. Wolsey stood sponsor at the font. John 
Blount was dubbed a knight; and when the King 
grew weary of his mistress, Wolsey married her to 
his ward. At Goltho Manor, in Wolsey’s old dio- 
cese of Lincoln, lived a poor demented knight. Sir 

> George Talbois, who, in the opinion of his family, 
had been an idiot from his birth. A royal commis- 
sion had been named to see him and report. The 
man had made a will in favour of the Church; 
leaving large sums of money to certain monks and 
priests; but Wolsey, as a member of that commis- 
sion, had refused to say that he was mad, and that 
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his will in favour of the monks and priests was 
void. Wolsey and other priests had got the manage- 
ment of his estates. This idiot had a son, Gilbert, 
who was still a youth; and Wolsey, as his guardian, 
had been pleased to give this youth in marriage to 
Elizabeth Blount. 

6. From either natural modesty or feeling for 
his consort, He^ry had kept his son by Elizabeth 
Blount in decent privacy. The boy was called 
Harry Fitzroy, and page and abigail knew the secret 
of his birth, yet he had never been paraded in the 
public sight, nor had a great establishment been 
formed for him. But when the news came in from 
Rome that Clement could do nothing towards 
enabling Henry to get rid of Catharine and marry 
Renee, this lad was suddenly brought forward as a 
prince, invested with a dozen offices and titles, and 
surrounded by a brilliant court. 

7. Harry Fitzroy was six years old when he 
was overtaken by this royal grace. On Sunday, after 
the feast of Corpus Domini, he was created Earl of 
Nottingham; the title, borne by Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke of York. On the same day, he was created 
Duke of Somerset; the title borne by Edmund ' 
Tudor, the King’s younger brother. By another 
act, he was created Duke of Richmond; the earldom 
of which had been borne by the King’s father. 
On the same Sunday, he was made a Knight of the 
Garter, and assigned pre-eminence over every other 
peer in England. To connect him still more closely 
with the blood royal, he was made keeper of the 
city and castle of Carlisle; an office held by the 
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heir-apparent in the days of Richard the Second. 
A few days later, he was named Lord Admiral of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, of Normandie, Gas- 
coigne, and Aquitaine. What next? Was Harry 
Fitzroy to be created Prince of Wales? • 

8. Sheriffs Hutton, a fine estate in Yorkshire, 
which had. fallen to the crown by Norfolk’s death, 
was given to Fitzroy as a residence, with a view to 
his appointment as Warden-General of the Scottish 
Marches. This appointment followed in due course. 
Castles, parks, and manors, in a dozen shires, were 
granted in support of these high dignities. To 
glorify the infant duke, Courtney was created Mar- 
quis of Exeter; Brandon was created Earl of Lin- 
coln; Roos was created Earl of Rutland. But favour 
ran beyond the royal circle. Clifford became Earl 
of Cumberland, Fitzwater became Viscount Egremont, 
and Boleyn became Viscount Rochford. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Viscount Rochford. 

1525- 

1. This change of front affected Anne’s relations 
with her friend and mistress, the Archduchess Mar- 
guerite. While king and emperor pursued a com- 
mon object, it was easy for the exile to remain at 
Mechlin; but the moment they began to part com- 
pany her presence was an awkward and embarrassing 
fact. If war should come of their estrangement, it 
would be impossible for a daughter of Viscount 
Rochford to reside in any character at Marguerite’s 
court. 

2. Boleyn was climbing towards his earldom. 
Henry Stafford died without male heirs, so that the 
coronet of Wiltshire was without an owner; but the 
friends of France had always been repressed by 
Catharine; and while her empire lasted, few of the 
more liberal of her husband’s servants got their 
due. But Catharine’s reign was coming to an end. 
If Henry kept her in his court, he treated her no 
longer as his wife. Her pouts and smiles, her tears 
and frowns, no longer brought him to her knee. 
The high and passionate storm was almost spent 
When Richmond was advanced, she broke into a 
violent protest in her daughter’s name; but Henry 
quelled the uproar with a rough and steady hand. 
Although his consort sulked and stood apart, the 
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feast and revelry went on; and Catharine had to 
teach her heart the bitter lesson of submitting to a 
will she had no further power to guide. 

3. With the name of “Arbitrator of Europe,” 
Rochford devoted himself to public business. Henry 
liked to have him near, and sometimes used his 
pen as Secretary of State. George also found 
much favour, for the King, himself a rhymester, was 
a patron and a judge of song. Besides being named 
a partner in his father’s stewardship at Tunbridge 
and Penshurst, George was made a gentleman of 
the privy chamber, and received from Henry’s bounty 
the manor of Grimston, in Norfolk, lately held by 
Sir Thomas Lovel. Henry taught his gentlemen to 
marry young, and George was taking to himself a 
wife, in Jane, a daughter of Cord Morley. Jane 
was a widow, with a pretty face, a prattling tongue, 
and an uncertain mind. 

4. About the time when he received the vis- 
county of Rochford as a first instalment of his family 
claims, Boleyn was freed from the importunate Irish 
suitor, so that Anne, if driven by a political storm 
from Mechlin, could return to Hever. 

5. “Mairgread Geroit” could do much. Accord- • 
ing to the legends of Kilkenny she could rule the 
stars; but all her sorceries were unable to support 
her husband in the deputy’s chair. When Desmond 
raised the flag of Richard de la Pole in County 
Cork and the adjoining parts, as he had promised 
Franjois, Piers, at great expense and with a world 
of noise, marched rapidly into the Desmond country, 
where, by “Mairgread’s” help, he was detaching 
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uncles, cousins, and connexions from the rebel, 
when Desmond’s kernes broke into Kilkenny, and 
began to waste the Ormond lands. This outrage 
forced the deputy to face about. Marching against 
these kernes. Piers shut them up in the strong castle 
of Cahir Doneske, standing on an islet in the river 
Suir. Two bridges joined this islet to the land, but 
while Red Piers beleaguered Desmond on the north, 
the “dirty rascals,” as he called them, took ad- 
vantage of the other bridge to run away. Piers fol- 
lowed in their wake, but only to discover that Kil- 
dare was at his tricks again. 

6. Kildare had asked the King’s permission to 
return and do him service in the Pale. His manner 
was so frank, that Henry thought he had become a 
friend, and on a formal act of reconciliation to 
Piers being signed, he had been suffered to return. 
But he was hardly at Kilmainham ere he sent his 
agents to the uncles, cousins, and connexions of 
the Geraldines, in all their branches, urging them 
to stand together, and let their neighbours of the 
English council know that if they wanted peace in 
Ireland, they must always have a gentleman of that 
family in the vice-regal chair. 

7. Kildare incited certain chiefs of the O’Briens, 
by offers of wages, and a gift of horses, silks, and 
cloth, to rise against the King’s deputy. A trap 
was laid for him. One of the O’Briens came into 
his camp to ask a parley for their chief; during 
which parley Desmond was to surprise them in their 
talk, and both the O’Briens and the Geraldines 
were to fall on Piers. The deputy repaired to 
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Camys, the place of meeting, with a slender com- 
pany. O’Brien, seeing them weak, set on them with 
a shout, not waiting for the Geraldines to come and 
share the spoil. To their surprise, the deputy’s 
men stood firm. The bravest man of the O’Briens 
fell dead; and with a yell of rage, the kernes broke 
up and ran. Desmond, meeting the fugitives, and 
hearing that the deputy had a mighty power behind 
him, halted in his march, and swore that he would 
go no farther with such allies. But Kildare took 
heed that the disturbance should not curse. He 
gave a place called Castle Curry, standing on the 
border of Kilkenny, to Connor O’Brien, as a for- 
talice from which his men could scare the Butler 
sept. He sent his kernes to waste the Faragh of Tul- 
lock, one of the Ormond lordships; got M‘Morgho, 
one of his Irish captains, to attack Arklow, one of 
Piers’ castles, and carry off his ward. M‘Morgho 
set fire to a house in which Piers was sleeping, so 
'that the deputy had to sally in his shirt. When 
Piers complained before the council of this out- 
rage, Kildare answered jauntily that Desmond might 
have been gained to the King’s party by other 
means, and that the deputy was not a man to pre- ' 
serve the King’s authority within the Pale. 

8. At last the government interfered and let 
Kildare resume his place. James Butler still re- 
mained in London, waiting for his cousin Anne. 
Boleyn leased to him the manors of Arklow and 
Tully Phelim; portions of his Irish property overrun 
by wild Irish, and not to be recovered in a court 
of law. He offered James his manor at Carrick 
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M‘Griffin on easy terms. It was a case of getting 
little or getting nothing. But he could not give his 
daughter Anne to James, nor yield his claims on 
the Irish Earldom to Piers. After his elevation to 
the viscounty of Rochford, he saw less reason than 
ever to renounce his family rights. Wolsey no 
longer pressed the Irish marriage, and the maid of 
honour, freed at length from the pretensions of her 
Irish suitor, left the court of Marguerite for her 
father’s house; flying before the tempest into what 
appeared to her a port of peace. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

/ 

Court Life. 

1525-26. 

1. Rochford had his apartments in the palace, 
where his duties lay, and where his children and 
connexions were about him in their several posts. 
George was a gentleman-in-waiting, and George’s 
wife a lady in attendance on the Queen. Carey, 
his son-in-law, was in the bed-chamber. Mary, his 
daughter, had a youngster at her knee; that Henry 
Carey, who was afterwards Baron Hunsdon, Cap- 
tain of the Guard, and Lord Chamberlain to his 
cousin, Queen Elizabeth. Frank Bryan, his sister 
Margaret’s son, a bold and merry lad, was master 
of the henchmen and first cup-bearer. Save his 
daughter Anne, the victim of his Irish feuds, all 
Rochford’s children were settled in the world. 

2. Carey, a young and supple fellow, stood so 
high in favour that he was not unlikely to attain 
that part in Henry’s daily life which Mamey had 
enjoyed so long. Mamey had been the King’s man: 
his comrade in the saddle, at the butts, and in the 
hunting-field; the nearest to his ear and closest to 
his heart. When Mamey died, Carey seemed the 
next of choice. Wolse/s sagacity was at fault in 
Carey, and the Cardinal failed to win him as a 
friend. ^Vhen tossing Buckingham’s lands to right 
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' and left, Wolsey overlooked him in the press, 
though grooms and pages not so near the closet 
were secured. Three years elapsed before he tasted 
of the spoil; but when the rain began to fall, it 
came in floods. About the time of Marney’s death, 
Carey received from his indulgent prince the manors 
of Stansford Rivers, the two Tracies, Sutton and 
High Ongar. Henry made him keeper of the great 
house and park at Wanstead. Yet his hand never 
tired of giving. Marney’s manors were bestowed 
on Carey; Brickhill, Erringham, and Burton, the 
borough of Buckingham, and the seignorial rights 
attached to it, including a power of holding fairs 
and markets. Carey was now provided with an 
income to support a peerage; and except his com- 
rade, Henry Norreys, no man in the chamber 
seemed more likely to obtain that mark of royal 
grace. 

3. This Norreys was a man of men: liked by 
the King his master, and by every one who had to 
do with him. A romance in his birth and fortune 
fixed men’s eyes on him, as on a youth in whom 
two streams of history had met. His father, Sir 
William Norreys of Foljambe, was the son of Sir 
Edward Norreys and Frideswide Lovel, one of the 
co-heiresses of that Viscount Lovel who had lost at 
Stoke a peerage held by his fathers from the days 
of Richard the First. Sir William had been a 
staunch opponent of the cause in which his father- 
in-law perished. Those unhappy days of strife were 
gone. The swords of York and I^ancaster were 
crossed in peace above his fireplace, and in little 
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Harry the White Rose blossomed with the Red. 
Sir William had been dear to Richmond, and Harry 
was in turn a favourite with his son, Norreys had 
lived in France, and picked up many of the graces 
and accomplishments for which that country was 
renowned. In Paris he had known Anne Boleyn, 
and had left that capital with her father, in the 
splendid embassy sent by Francois to propose a 
match between the Dauphin and Princess Mary, 
On his coming over, Henry had named him Groom 
of the Stole, and from that moment Harry Norreys 
had been seldom absent from his master’s side, 

4, “Mr, Norreys,” ran the Court regulations, “is 
to be placed in the room of Sir William Compton, 
and give attendance, not only as Groom of the 
Stole, but in the bed-chamber; no other of the six 
gentlemen to enter the bed-chamber unless called 
by the King,” Norreys was a younger Compton, 
just as Carey was a younger Marney, Henry not 
only made him Keeper of Foljambe Park, an office 
held by his father, but granted him a dozen manors, 
parks, and lordships, in as many shires. He had 
his pensions and his perquisites of many kinds, 
and Henry deigned to visit him at his country- 
seat of Yattendon, in Berks, Yet Norreys was no 
carpet courtier, but a man of metal, worthy of the 
race of heroes who in after times were to renew the 
glory of his ancient name, 

' 5, ,Two of the other six gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber were Carey and Russell, Sir John Russell 
was Wyat’s early friend, Wyat and his wife’s 
brother, Sir George Brooke, were squires of the 
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King’s body. William Brereton was a groom, and 
Francis Weston a gentleman of the privy chamber. 
Most of these men were married, and their wives 
had places in the palace; one in the wardrobe, 
another in the closet, a third in the ante-room. A 
merry set they made. These gentlemen were en- 
joined to live on friendly terms, and keep the 
secrets of their office; not to ask in the Kin^s ab- 
sence whither he was gone, and when he would 
return; not to gossip about his pastimes, and to 
let the King know if any one used unseemly 
language. Henry, with a sense of the ridiculous 
as keen as Wyat, drew a pen through these pedantic 
rules. High play was not allowed in the privy 
chamber, though the King had no objection to 
either cards or chess, if played at proper seasons 
and for moderate stakes. No one was to seek his 
own advancement, nor to tease his lord with people’s 
suits. Such service was no burthen to the lightest 
head, and what with music, chess, and song, their 
in-door life sped merrily enough. 

6. Men like Wyat, Carey, and Norreys, like to 
shine in ladies’ eyes — not only as proficients with 
the lyre and tables, but the sword and lance. A 
tournament was proposed for Christmas-tide, in which 
Carey and Norreys were to fight on opposite sides. 
Four ladies of the court (no doubt Anne Boleyn 
foremost) were to give a castle, called the Castle of 
Loyalty, into the charge of certain knights, among 
the rest to Carey, Brooke, and WyaL Carpenters 
and engineers prepared that castle of loyalty in the 
tilting grounds at Greenwich; and the King him- 
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self, attended by the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis 
of Exeter, Lord Montagu, Frank Bryan, and Harry 
Norreys, rode into the lists. Fierce was the fight 
before that castle gate. The battle opened on the 
morrow after the feast of St. John the Evangelist, 
and only ended on the festival of St. John of 
Matha. “Never was battle of pleasure better fought 
than this was,” writes the chronicler of jousts; and 
nothing was so busy in men’s brains, until the news 
arrived that Francois was a prisoner, and that 
Charles was master of the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Royal Marriages. 

1. Down to the moment of his union to his 
cousin, Isabel of Portugal, Charles affected to be 
keeping his engagement with his cousin Mary of 
England. He had taken Mary’s money, and re- 
ceived from her the bridal kiss. A gentleman, he 
affirmed that he would keep his oath; unless the 
King, his uncle, should desire to see him marry in 
some other court. As Emperor, he had to think of 
others more than of himself. The welfare of his 
states lay near his heart; yet nothing should be 
either done or undone save as Henry willed. He 
sorely wanted money, and he hoped the King, his 
uncle, would increase the dowry; but he seemed to 
leave his fate in Henry’s hands; a trick, as Wolsey 
saw, to gain his ends without the risk of an un- 
profitable war. In answer to a hint from Rome 
about a league with France, the Cardinal required 
that one of the demands addressed to Charles be- 
fore a final breach should be, “Will you marry the 
Princess Mary, with the dowry already paid, or will 
you not!” 

2. Wolsey heard from Sampson, who was gone 
with Tunstal into Spain, that Charles and John had 
come to an agreement with each other, and that 
Isabel would be married to the Emperor when a 
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Papal bull had been obtained. Yet here was the 
Treaty of Windsor, binding Charles to wed his 
cousin Mary, and the dowry stipulated in that treaty 
had been paid. Henry refused to hear of Mary 
being abandoned, “Considering that the Emperor 
is to marry the King’s only chilt;!,” wrote Wolsey, 
even after hearing that the Portuguese match had 
been arranged, “it is only reasonable that the King 
should be better acquainted with his secret inten- 
tions than he is.” But Charles was not excited by 
this lofty tone. The battle of Pavia, which freed 
the English king of Richard de la Pole, who fell 
among the heap of slain, had given the Kings of, 
France and Navarre into the Emperor’s hands. 
Charles kept a silent tongue, but by his hints he led 
the King, his uncle, to imagine he was bent on cheat- 
ing Isabel and John. In striving to penetrate that 
icy front, Henry told his nephew that his union 
with Mary would make him “lord and owner of all 
Christendom.” Charles seemed to raise no question 
beyond that of Mary’s custody. He wished to have 
the girl in Spain, in order that his people might be 
certain of their future Queen. Though fond of 
Mary, Henry was ready to consult his nephew’s 
good. He named commissioners to treat for the 
delivery of his daughter to the Emperor, and Mary 
sent an emerald ring to her betrothed; saying it was 
a talisman of love and loyalty, which she desired 
him to wear for her sake; so that when, in God’s 
own time, they met as groom and bride, she could 
read in the depth and purity of tlie stone whether 
he had been true to her or not. 
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3. The smooth and silent gentleman took the 
jewel, drew it on his finger, and inquired about his 
little spouse.' With placid brow he learnt that she 
read good books, plied a busy needle, and adored 
his majesty. Had Mary’s birth been free from cavil, 
and the Excellenta in her grave, the Emperor would 
have had the strongest reasons for preferring Mary 
to his cousin Isabel; but Spain was eager and ex- 
cited and the Council of Castille insisted on the 
match with Portugal. A deputation from the cities 
waited on his chancellor, and learnt from him that 
Charles was bound to carry out his treaty with his 
cousin Mary. But they also learnt that Charles 
might feel himself assisted to a better notion of his 
duty by a little money. Charles, the Chancellor 
said, had pledged his troth, and spent the dowry of 
his bride. If they would pay his debts, he might be 
readier to oblige them in return. Yet on the day 
in which Sauvage used this language in Toledo, his 
ministers in I.ondon were asking the King to make 
his nephew happy, by sending his daughter out to 
Spain! 

4. Wolsey learnt from Valladolid that every 
point was settled with the King of Portugal. Charles 
was to marry Isabel. A Papal bull was needed for 
his breach of faith with Mary; but to a victorious 
army, lying at the gates of Rome, the Pope would 
not be able to refuse a Papal bull. A man was 
found for Elinor, the widowed Queen. At first, it 
was the handsome Bourbon, with a kingdom to be 
torn from France; but since the death of Claude, 
the pretty widow had been lifting up her eyes to- 
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'wards Paris. Bourbon was a vassal prince, while 
Franjois was a reigning King. Elinor, already 
Queen of Portugal, preferred to wear the matri- 
monial crown of France. As nothing could be left 
undone which Portugal desired,* these offers were 
being pressed on the prisoner in Madrid, as part of 
his conditions of release. 

5. Marguerite de Valois went to Spain, with 
some wild hope of fascinating Charles. She was a 
widow, and a widow’s garments gave a pensive 
tone to her bewitching face. If Charles could only 
see how beautiful she was, it might be well not 
only for his captive, but himself. Francois had 
been foully used; badly by Bourbon, worse by 
Charles; and Marguerite, while freeing her brother, 
had no objection to secure a crown. As every car- 
dinal wished to be Pope, so every princess wished 
to be Empress; but the young and calculating 
Caesar had no eyes for Marguerite; though Mar- 
guerite entered into female plots with Elinor, each 
of whom agreed to help the other in her matri- 
monial schemes. 

6. A secret agent of Louise de Savoy, one Pas- 
sano, was in London, waiting for events to take a 
better turn. This man, by birth a Genoese, by trade 
a grocer, was employed by Louise, partly for his 
wit and knowledge of the world, and partly for the 
ease with which a grocer passed from port to port. 
No one save the Cardinal knew his purpose. On 
his coming over, Wolsey received him privately at 
Richmond; asked him several times to dinner; and 
seemed to have a liking for the man of figs. Being 
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asked what this Passano was about, Wolsey excused 
himself from entering on such trifles, adding that he 
would answer by-and-by. Passano lodged with 
Father Larke, a prebendary of St Stephen’s, near 
York Place. Tl!e Cardinal was also waiting on 
events, and when he heard of Francois’ capture, he 
made a merit of dismissing Passano with much ap- 
pearance of contempt. Passano soon came back to 
London, with the unpaid pensions due from France. 

A change was seen in Wolsey from that moment. 
Heretofore a public champion of the Holy League 
and the dismemberment of France, he now became 
an advocate for the King’s release on reasonable 
terms, for an alliance with the French against the 
Emperor, and for a closer union of the House of ^ 
Lancaster with the House of Valois. 

7. Charles laid such heavy terms on Francois, 
that his prisoner, out of shame, proposed to abdicate 
his throne. Mary had once been promised to the 
Dauphin, and when Fran9ois talked of abdicating, 
Wolsey renewed that scheme. Louise of Savoy, who 
was moving heaven and earth in favour of her son, 
consented to his scheme. The Dauphin, after marry- 
ing Mary, was to be proclaimed. Clement knelt in 
prayer, and Solyman raged in battle, at the in- 
stance of Louise; but nothing scared the Emperor’s 
councillors like news of what the Regent and the 
Cardinal had done. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wolsey’s Plans. 

1536. 

I. The terms imposed on France were harsh; 
for though the King was taken prisoner, not a rood 
of French territory had been won by the Imperial 
troops. Francois signed the articles under a belief 
that he was not bound in honour to observe a treaty 
tom from him by force. To Charles he ceded his 
claims on Naples, Milan, Genoa, and Asti. He 
agreed to furnish ships and troops when Charles 
repaired to Italy for his coronation; to repress the 
Pope, the Doge, the Florentines, and the Ferrarese; 
to abandon the Duchy of Bourgogne, the County of 
Charolais, the Lordships of Noyen and Chateau 
Chinon, and the Viscounty of Auxonne. To Mar- 
guerite he renounced the royalty of France in Flan- 
ders and Artois. He was to oppose Albret’s efforts 
to regain his kingdom of Navarre; and cease to aid 
Le Marck and Gueldres in troubling the Low 
Countries. He undertook to satisfy Bourbon and 
the rebels who had followed Bourbon's standards; 
giving his cousin all the lands and castles he had 
enjoyed before his flight, and paying him the whole 
arrears of rent. He promised aid against Solyman. 
He promised to marry Elinor, and to allow a match 
between his son, the Dauphin, and Elinor’s daugh- 
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ter, Maria. Thus, one of Manoel’s grandsons was 
to be emperor; another, King of France. 

2. Would Francois keep his pledge to marry 
Elinor? Wolsey was of opinion that he would not, 
Clement that he need not, keep that pledge. A 
plan was shaping itself in Wolsey’s mind for bring- 
ing France and England into union by a double 
marriage of the royal houses. Catharine was to be 
divorced, and driven into a convent, as her cousin, 
Queen Juana, had been driven. The sisters of St. 
Clare, “Poor Clares,” had several convents in the 
country; one of high repute near Aldgate, which a 
countrywoman of her order, Blanche of Navarre, had 
founded in the reign of Edward the First. As Papal 
legate, Wolsey had an influence over the religious 
orders far beyond the power of ordinary bishops; 
and he hoped that Catharine might |be made, by 
his persuasive tongue and legatine authority, a sister 
of St. Clare. Catharine being removed, the King 
might marry either Marguerite or Ren6e, as the 
parties should agree, while Mary might be given 
to either Francois or his son Orleans. Wolsey 
would become the councillor of all these princes; 
and with the French and English armies at his 
back, what prince on earth could stay his march 
on Rome? His first step was to sweep the Queen aside. 

3. Henry and Catharine were not parting in a 
huff, and by a sudden start. Since they had learned 
to love, and in their passion to defy the law, they 
had been clinging to each other with a straining 
grasp. Each year that grasp had tightened, and in 
lightening had relaxed the threads by which they 
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hdd. As season after season passed, and their ap- 
peal to heaven was answered by domestic woes, the 
King, in order to protect the woman of his heart, 
had placed himself in clerical hands, and striven 
to form a party for his own protection in the Papal 
council. 

4. King and Queen were drifting into separa- 
tion, like two ships in different currents of the sea. 
Their personal habits and conditions came in aid of 
public and political causes. Catharine was growing 
old and sad. Her friend. Lady Willoughby, had lost 
her husband; and that lady’s daughter, Catharine, 
as an heiress, had been taken from the widow’s side. 
Maria was alone, and in her misery she left the 
Barbican and joined the Queen. The Queen was 
living a proud and joyless life. Except in early 
days she had never been the King’s companion, 
either in hi«> walks and rides, his hunting parties or 
his progresses from shire to shire. She took no 
pains to understand affairs, and only in some hour 
of mercy, such as that of Evil May-Day, let her 
action on the court be seen. A woman of the south, 
she liked to sit and sew, to mumble through her 
prayers, and dally over packs of cards, while her 
husband was shooting at the butts, galloping with 
his dogs a-field, and pounding at his challenger in, 
the ring. As time wore on, their partings grew more 
frequent and more signal. Henry’s strength wore 
out the strength of others. Compton and Marney, 
the companions of his youth, were giving place to 
Norreys and Carey, younger and fleeter men. No 
man excepting Suffolk could keep his pace. Catharine, 
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in truth, was left behind, though she remained his 
Queen, the mother of his daughter, and the partner 
of his state. Her health was giving way. A girl who 
had been nursed on the Alhambra slopes, among 
the oranges and pomegranates, was likely in her for- 
tieth year to find the water-side at Greenwich damp 
and cold. She suffered from the want of warmth. 
No English doctors understood her ailments, and 
her choice in Spain was limited by her prejudice 
of race. No Jew, no Moor, was welcome in her 
sight; yet nearly all .the medical science in the 
Peninsula was found amongst the Moors and Jews. 
A something of her mother and her nephew lived 
ip her. Charles was rooting out the last remains 
of Moorish life, with all that had been left of art 
and learning by his gifted and unhappy foes. No 
skill atoned in Catharine’s eyes for lack of faith; 
nor, in the spirit of a Spanish woman, would she 
take a physician into her household save on the 
certificate of her priest. These ailments led her into 
seeking change of air, together with the rest and 
solace of a private life. Thus, though she loved 
her husband with a fierce and jealous temper, she 
had come to dwell apart from him, even before the 
Case of Conscience had assumed for her a menacing 
shape. 

5. In spite of his fair words, the Emperor was 
enraged against the Cardinal. Charles wrote to 
Henry in a tone of injured innocence, and studied 
how to punish Wolsey. No event in Italy would 
have pleased him better than the ruin of his friend 
in England. They were pushing rivalry and ani- 
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mosity to a perilous length; for if the Emperor was 
eager to upset the Cardinal of York, the Cardinal 
of York was plotting with Louise of Savoy’s agent 
to dissolve Catharine’s marriage and deprive the 
Emperor of his crown. Few secrets of diplomacy 
were hidden from the Cardinal’s sight; and Charles 
was startled by intelligence from London, that his 
ambassador, De Praet, was in custody, and that the 
Cardinal was insisting on his punishment The 
Archduchess tried to save De Praet from worse 
disgrace; and Wolsey burnt the Treaty of Windsor 
with as much delight as he had ever felt in burning 
Lutheran tracts. Articles were signed with France, 
binding the two Kings to take a common course, 
and paving a way for an alliance of the royal fami- 
lies as well as of the crowns. 

6. Clement had sent Gregorio da Casale with 
the utmost secrecy to London, armed with letters 
for the King and Cardinal, which he was not to 
place in any other hands than theirs, and only then 
with a request that no one should as yet be privy 
to their contents, saving only Girolamo Ghinucchi, 
Auditor of the Papal Court Ghinucchi, a kinsman 
of the Pope, from whom he had received the 
bishopric of Worcester, was a man with the Italian 
art of making himself acceptable to kings and car- 
dinals. Wolsey pushed his schemes so openly that 
English envoys passing through France were asked 
by people in the streets about the health of Madame 
la Dauphine. But he was no less eager for the 
match of Henry with either Marguerite of Valois or 
Madame Ren^e. 
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7. Cheyne, a kinsman of Rochford, went to Paris, 
where the King received him in a lively mood. 
“Sir, I like your coming; yea, a good deal more 
than when you came to see me last. My brother 
has begun that with me which I had meant to begin 
with him.” When Cheyne read his credentials, 
Fran9ois embraced him heartily. “Come to me 
when you like,” he said; “my chamber will be 
always open to you.” As the English gentleman 
hung a little back, Fran9ois sent to ask why he had 
not used his room. “If any one had a right,” said 
Fran9ois, “to have treated me harshly, it was the 
King of England; yet he proved my best friend.” 
He told Cheyne openly that he would never keep 
the Treaty of Madrid. “No faith,” he added, “can 
be held with Spaniards. They have taken hostages 
for the cession of Bourgogne, but if I were to give 
up the province they would still detain my hostages. 
The Pope and all Italians are afraid of Charles, 
and for himself I wish the whole lot of them at the 
devil.” Louise was no less hearty in her smoother 
way, and Marguerite de Valois smiled on Cheyne in 
her widow’s weeds. Every one seemed to welcome 
Wolse/s change of plan. , 

8. A new confederation, called the Clementine 
League, was formed; the purposes of which were to 
destroy the Emperor, to remove his aunt Catharine, 
and place a French princess on the English throne. 
Wolsey’s minister in Spain reported that the Em- 
peror was very pensive, fearing that the King, his 
uncle, would desert him, and the more so if he paid 
his debts. The Spaniards seemed uneasy, and in- 
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Stead of punishing the Cardinal, were disposed to 
pay the long arrears of pensions due to him.' Pas- 
sano, who had been created Sire de Vaux for his 
success, returned to London as the French am- 
bassador. Hints were dropt that Francois and the 
King should have a meeting, but without the cost 
and fuss of Ardres and Guisnes; a simple meeting, 
as between two friends and neighbours. Francois 
proposed that every detail of the business contem- 
plated in the Clementine League should be settled 
first, in order that they might be merry, and enjoy 
each other’s company when they met. Catharine 
was to be divorced and made a sister of St. Clare; 
and either Marguerite or Renee was to be the Eng- 
lish Queen. 
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BOOK THE NINETEENTH. 

A ROYAL SUIT. 


CHAPTER I. 

-Mistress Anne. 

1526. 

1. WoLSEY was preparing for a meeting of the 
two Kings, when an incident occurred of which he 
took no note; the meeting of a gentleman and a 
lady in a garden; though this incident was to fire 
the passion of his life. The scene was Hever, in 
the Weald of Kent; a quaint and formal garden, 
with a moat, a drawbridge, an embattled gateway, 
and a brace of flanking towers. Viscount Rochford 
and his daughter were at home; the lady, plain of 
face and in her twenty-sixth year, but with the 
freshness of her youth and spirit lighting up a pair 
of fitful, fawn-like eyes. The King was visiting his 
Treasurer of the Household, as he visited all his 
officers and comrades in their turn; and in the 
quaint old garden by the moat he met the young 
lady who for several years had caused him so much 
trouble by her love affairs. 

2. Henry was taken by a word and smile. A 
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face so innocently arch, a wit so rapid and so bright, 
a mien so modest yet so gay, were new to him. 
The King was tiring of such beauties as Elizabeth 
Blount; mere lumps of rosy flesh, without the sparkle 
of a living soul. Less than an hour he moved among 
the flowers by that quaint garden round the moat, 
but as the minutes slipt away, his heart was lost. 
He fell so swiftly and completely that the outside 
world imagined he was won by magic arts. 

3. On his return to Whitehall, Henry spoke of 
Anne Boleyn, not as of a lovely woman, but as one 
who had the “soul of an angel.” “I have talked,” 
cried Henry, in the fervour of a lover, “with a 
young lady who has the soul of an angel, and a 
spirit worthy, of a crown.” Wolsey, full of his' 
schemes for saving Christendom by an alliance with 
the House of Valois, was impatient of such raptures. 
“Methinks it were enough,” he sneered, “if she is 
worthy of your love.” Henry rejoined that she was 
not to be induced that way. “I fear this angelic soul 
will never stoop to ordinary clay.” “Great princes,” 
laughed the Cardinal, “have means of softening 
hearts of steel.” Henry was not without some means 
of judging whether she would yield. He had been 
trying for six years past to force her on the son of 
Piers the Red; but he had lost that purity of heart 
which at an earlier season would have shrunk from 
Wolsey’s hints. One day he tried his fortune in a, 
coarse and easy way, by offering Anne a costly jewel 
and a worthless compliment “I think, most noble 
King,” said Anne, “your Majesty speaks these words 
in mirth to prove me, but without intent of de^rad- 
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ing your princely self. To ease you of the labour' 
of asking me any such question hereafter, I beseech 
your Highness most earnestly to desist, and to take 
this my answer — which I speak from the depth of 
my soul — in good part. Most noble King, I would 
rather lose my life than my honesty, which will be 
the greatest and best part of the dowry I shall have 
to bring my husband.” 

4. “Well, Madame,” said the King, in some- 
thing of a lover’s pique, “I shall live in hope.” 
Anne flushed with sudden ire. “I understand you 
not, nor how you can retain such hope. Your wife 
I cannot be, both in respect of my unworthiness, 
and also because you have a Queen. Your mistress 
I will never be!” A soul so brave and pure ap- 
peared to Henry worthy of a throne. Why should 
a King not choose his wife for lovel His mother — 
good and lovely Queen Elizabeth — was the daughter 
of a private gentlewoman. Her blood was in his 
veins, yet the Plantag^net current ran as high as 
ever. Not inferior in descent and talent to a Wood- 
ville was the maid at Hever Castle. Wolsey might 
oppose him, for the Cardinal wanted him to marry 
a political consort. Henry hardly knew his mind; 
how true the woman was; or how far he might go 
to gain her heart. His fancy had been touched by 
a mysterious spirit, and after his repulse he never 
dreamt, ^in all the years through which he was to 
wait her answer, of renewing his unhallowed suit. 
Expecting every day to hear that his affairs were 
ended, he supposed he might be free in form, as 
Wolsey told him he was free in law, to enter on- 
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another tie. That freedom was his own to use. If 
he could marry Renee, he could marry Anne. And 
why, in such a matter, should he not consult the 
fancy of his eye, the feeling of his heart? 

5. Henry at thirty-five was still a young man in 
the flower of life; tall, fair, and supple, with a 
roundness in his face and figure that relieved his 
height. All foreigners, Italians most of all, were 
struck by his personal beauty. “Henry,” said 
Conaro the Venetian, “has a very handsome face, 
a nobly moulded figure. He is learned, grave, and 
wise, and is endowed with every fine accomplish- 
ment.” These words were not for Henry’s eye. A 
little later, Surian described him as “looking very 
grand and very handsome.” No man in his court 
liad such a presence. Moriano, six years later, goes 
still further in his praise. “As the ambassadors were 
speaking, I had nothing else to do than sit and 
feast my eyes on the King’s physical beauty. Never 
in my days have I seen so fine a face; I will not 
say in princes, who are few in number, but in any 
class and kind of men. Never have I seen a man 
so handsome, elegant, and well proportioned, as this 
English King. Tall, agile, strong, with flesh all pink 
and white, graceful in his mien and in his walk, it 
seems to me that Nature, in creating such a prince, 
has done her utmost to present a model of manly 
beauty to these modern days.” 

6. To charms of person, which are never wholly 
lost on female eyes, were added many gifts of mind. 
Foremost amongst these gifts were his taste as a 
poet and his talent as a musician — things in which 
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Anne Boleyn had herself attained a high degree of 
excellence. Henry composed as well as played, and 
many of his happiest hours were spent with clavi- 
corde and lute. His skill in music drew all lovers 
of the art to him, and every one who rose to fame 
desired to play before so fine a judge. Not many 
weeks had passed since Zuan da Leze, an accom- 
plished organist, had come from Venice with a 
wonderful instrument, hoping to achieve his fortune. 
Henry heard him play, and tossed him twenty nobles, 
on which Da Leze, who had been expecting an ap- 
pointment in the household, hung himself in a fit 
of wounded pride. As poetess and musician, Anne 
lay open to these intellectual spells. 

7. She kept her royal suitor at a distance, not 
so much because she thought him another woman’s 
husband, as because her heart was not yet freed 
from the remembrance of her lover. Not her father 
only, but the oldest and the wisest men about her 
— Warham and Wyat — held that Catharine was, in 
law and fact, the dowager Princess of Wales. The 
woman might be pitied, but her rank as Queen was 
tacitly denied. Like all her kindred, Anne believed 
the King was free. Reports of his approaching 
nuptials with Madame Ren^e were afloat Such 
rumours caused Anne Boleyn no surprise; for she 
had heard such things discussed at Hever Castle 
and Howard House, as long ago as she could re- 
collect any talk of men. If Henry turned his eyes 
from Madame Ren^e towards an English lady, he 
might do so free from blame. But Percy’s image 
was not yet effaced, nor was her anger at their 
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separation spent. Her uncle and the Cardinal were 
still her enemies. Yet Henry, being a King, could 
not be driven away from Hever, like an ordinary 
man. He took advantage of his rank to keep her 
in his sight At length he got from her a ring, and 
pressing it on his little finger said he would always 
wear it for her sake. 
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CHAPTER II. 

May-day Dream. 

1536. 

1. A SECOND Court of Love was formed, though 
with a more imposing figure in the palmer’s part. 
Percy was gone, with much repining, to his noble 
bride. Shrewsbury was cheating him about the 
lady’s portion, and the bride and j;room were sick- 
ening on their splendid hearth. Percy could not 
forget his love, nor Lady Mary that a rival owned 
his heart. Linked in a marriage without love, a 
man of many talents, and a woman of many virtues, 
were driving each other crazy with their mutual 
spite. Percy and his consort knew they had been 
sacrificed by Wolsey; and in the crowds who watched 
the Cardinal hastening to his fall, no eyes were 
glittering with a fiercer hate than those of Percy 
and his miserable wife. The Border chief was 
gone away — the majesty of England bore his palmer 
staff. 

2. A greater and a lesser minstrel sang the 
lady’s charms — her playmate Wyat and her brother 
George. Rivalry, so needful to the course of a poetic 
passion^ set the muse of Wyat on her wing. The 
troubadour is slighted in his heart The bard who 
loves so well and serves so faithfully: 

"And dearly have I held also 
The glory of thy name/’ 
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is forgotten in the face of this new suitor for her 
smiles : — 

“Broken now are her behests. 

And pleasant looks she gave.” 

The minstrel pines in thought, yet casts no 
blame on the dear object of his verse: — 

“ I have no wrong where I can claim no right.” 

The very poverty of his pretension, as against 
this splendid rival, is paraded as a cause of his 
platonic woes: — 

* “ I am all comfortless. 

Since I of blame no cause can well express.” 

The palmer has her time, her word, her smile, 
her pity; while the bard, who has been true to her 
so long, is left unnoticed in the crowd: — 


“ 1 see that chance hath chosen me. 

Thus secretly to live in pain ; 

And to another given the fee. 

Of all my loss to have the gain.” 

Song, sonnet, ode, and roundel, bear the burthen 
of this lofty and poetic strain. 

3. The tone throughout is grave and pure: 

“ I may not sigh in sorrow deep 
Nor wail the want of love. 

Nor I may neither crouch nor creep 1 
Where it doth not behove. 

But I of force must needs forsake 
My fiuth so fondly set ; 

, And from henceforth must undertake 

Such folly to forget. ” 

Hiitory 0/ huo Quetns. V, 8 
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The minstrel tries, and tries in vain, to oust the 
idol from her seat. She will not be dethroned, and 
cannot be replaced. At length, he yields his spirit 
to the golden chain; for even though another has 
obtained her heart, he will remain her servant to 
the 6nd: 

“ Though for goodwill, I find but hate 
And cruelty my life to waste ; 

And though that still a wretched state 
Should pine my days unto the last; 

Yet I profess it willingly, 

' ' ‘ To serve and suffer patiently.” 

• ■ f 

The sentiment breathing through all the min- 
strel’s songs and sonnets is that of resignation to 
his fate. 

4. Was the palmer growing jealous of a minstrel 
so discreet? The palmer was a minstrel also; and 
a minstrel yearning for poetic fame. He too, had 
written songs and sonnets. He was dreaming of a 
tragedy, in which his songs and sonnets might be 
introduced. The spirit of his verse was neither 
lofty nor etherial, and the younger critics of the 
court were apt to smile at his pretensions to the 
poet’s crown. 

.11 2'.' Wyat, the minstrel, h?id many claims on 
Henry, other than those which grew out of his 
piping in a Court of Love. His father’s service had 
been faithful, and his own deserts were high. Henry 
was fond of his society, and spent so much time in 
his chamber, that Wyat’s room became, in popular 
phrase, a pathway into royal favour. When a man 
obtained a grant, an office, a preferment, it was 
commonly said, ‘^He has been in Wyat’s closet.” 
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6. Russell, one of the six gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, had been abroad some time; chiefly in Italy, 
waiting near the camp of Bourbon, and watching the 
great drama in the Milanese. On Wolsey’s change 
of policy, much going to and fro of men was 
needed; for a league of priests and princes, dukes 
and kings, had to be formed, in which a hundred 
jarring enmities and interests were to be combined. 
Wyat was sent abroad, but ere the year was out he 
was again at court. 

7. Wolsey was too busy with his schemes to 
take much notice of a May-day game, that seemed 
to him no more important than the usual masques. 
He thought the King dishonest in his suit to Anne, 
and he had no objection to dishonest love. A 
graceless priest, he took so little care to hide his 
shame, that everybody knew Tom Winter as his 
son. This lad was now at school in France, where 
he was lodged in princely style, and Visited by the 
greatest people for his father’s sake. “Every one 
praises him,” wrote Russell to the Cardinal, “ both for 
his own deserts, and for your Grace’s sake. He lives 
here openly, and many worshipful men resort to him, 
French as well as English.” Wolsey put his son 
into the church, and heaped on him the livings of 
a dozen parish priests. The lad was Rector of Rugby 
and Ipswich; Prebendary of Lutton, Strensall, Bed- 
win, Beverly, Lincoln, and Southwell; Archdeacon 
of York and Richmond; Chancellor of Salisbury; 
Provost of Beverley; and Dean of Wells. So shame- 
less an abuse of patronage had not been seen since 
Morton’s days; but Wolsey was not satisfied with 

8 * 
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two rectories, six prebendary stalls, two archdeacon- 
ries, a chancellorship, a provostship, and a deanery, 
for his bastard son. Henry had promised him a 
bishopric for the lad, and Wolsey kept his eye on 
that of Durham, as the richest see in England, with 
the greatest house in London. Had the Cardinal 
been chosen pope, Tom Winter might have worn 
a cardinal’s hat. 

8. A man so shameless as Wolsey was not likely 
to reprove his master, while he thought that master 
meant no good. That Henry liked Anne’s company, 
and that he sought her out in every place, were 
clear to Wolsey’s eyes. The Cardinal looked on, as 
he had done with Mistress Blount; encouraging his 
sovereign’s fancy, and providing feasts and dances, 
where the King might meet his lady, and enjoy 
the fantasies of his love. York Place grew gay with 
light and music. Henry came in cloak and mask; 
going in and out among the dancers; chatting for an 
instant here and there; but nestling down before 
the same bright eyes and merry tongue. The world 
took notice of the pair; one bold and loud, the 
other soft and shy; but no one fancied, even on a 
May-day, that the impetuous suitor of Anne Boleyn 
would be satisfied to wait for her bright eyes through 
seven long years! 
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CHAPTER III. 

York Place. 

1527- 

1. The New Year revels at York Place ran high, 
and Wolsey gave a supper which has taken an im- 
mortal place on Shakespeare’s page. The Queen 
and Lady Willoughby were absent, for the Cardinal 
meant the night as one of love and merriment. But 
all the ministers of foreign states — the Papal nuncio, 
the French ambassador, the Venetian envoy, with 
the greatest peers and brightest dames in England 
— supped and danced beneath the Cardinal’s roof 
that night. To every guest a lovely damsel was 
assigned. When all were seated at the board, the 
King led in a band of masquers, and having bowed 
to the Cardinal, and thrown a cast of dice, took off 
his disguise, and went into a cabinet to sup. 

2. Italians, used to every luxury of earth, declared 
that they had never seen such fruit, and never drank 
such wine before. A comedy by Plautus followed 
supper, after which came verse and compliment, and 
then more wine and sweets were handed round. A 
masque was played. Venus and six attendant 
nymphs were seen in front. Three boys drew in a 
Cupid on a car of love, to which were fastened six 
old palmers, dressed in silver cloth, whom Cupid 
presented to the goddess as faithful swains who 
wore their souls away in sighs. Venus turned to 
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her attendants, and commanded them to soothe 
these palmers and requite them for their love. A 
blare of horns struck up, the nymphs advanced, the 
palmers seized their hands, and all the figures twirled 
a merry dance. The King and his companions 
rose, and taking each the lady of his fancy, kept 
the revelry alive till daylight broke. “I went home 
sated with the revel,” wrote Spinelli to the Doge; 
and Wolsey hoped that after such a night the King 
would drop his fancies, turn from courts of Love, 
and seek a second wife in France. 

3. “Sated with the revel,” says Spinelli quaintly, 
“I am writing a public letter to the Signory, to be 
given to Sir John Russell, now on the eve of his 
departure for France, on his way to the Pope.” 
While young and old were feasting at York Place 
that night, Wolsey was busy with his schemes, now 
quickened by the latest news from Italy and France. 
Keen wits were needed in both countries if a 
league was to be formed and an alliance carried out. 
Rochford was named for Paris, Russell for Rome; 
and the affairs of Rome being urgent, Russell was 
required to start at once. Wyat was to go with 
Russell, and in the depth of winter the adventurers 
set out. 

4. The Pontiff was insulted in his palace, and the 
temple of St. Peter was profaned. Ugo de Moncada, 
the Imperialist commander, who combined the office 
of a Prior with the instinct of a bandit, whispered 
to Pompeo Colonna, an implacable enemy of the 
Pope, that his master, the Emperor, had resolved to 
ruin Clement, and depose him from the holy chair. 
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Moncada urged Colonna to be quick in seizing on 
such portions of the papal spoil as suited him. 
Acting on this hint, Colonna, after throwing the 
Pontiff off his guard by signing a false truce and 
making a false start for Naples, suddenly returned 
to Rome and filled the streets with his Italian troops. 
The cardinals hurried to the Vatican in search of 
Clement: catching in their wake the tramp of men, 
who crossed the Ponte Sisto, crushed the gates of 
San Spirito, and defiled in front of the basilica of 
the Catholic world. Clement and his cardinals 
hastened by the covered passage to St. Angelo, while 
Colonna’s soldiers broke into St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, where they laid their impious hands on 
pyx and cross, on cup and candle-stick, on lamp 
and relic. What the men could carry off they stole; 
what they could not carry off they spoiled. Nothing 
was spared; and Catholics in every part of Europe 
heard with horror that Colonna’s troops had trampled 
under foot the consecrated host. 

5. Moncada, on pretence of coming to the Pope’s 
assistance, gained admission to the Castle of St. 
Angelo; and on finding that the fortress had no store 
of food and ammunition, he compelled the Pontiff 
to accept humiliating terms of truce. Clement was 
obliged to desert his allies; to withdraw his troops 
below the Tiber; to abandon Genoa to her enemies; 
and withdraw his countenance from the League. 

6. Moncada’s insult to the Pontiff led to more 
confidential talk between the courts of France and 
England. Francois raised no objection to Mary’s 
person, but his cabinet said her birth was subject to 
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canonical doubts. “Your Highness has good cause 
to trust the king,” said Clerk to Francois, “since he 
is ready to give you his daughter, the jewel of his 
kingdom, and the pearl of the world, esteemed by 
him more than anything on earth.” “Well,” cried 
Fran5ois, “on the faith of a gentleman, I had- a 
mind to marry her before I went to Italy.” “At 
what, sir, do you stick then?” asked the English 
bishop: “it standeth only with yourself that it is not 
performed, for she is offered to you under those 
conditions that you cannot wish them better; and she 

is, besides, of that beauty and virtue ” “Stay!” 

exclaimed the King, “I pray you speak no more. I 
know well enough her education, her form and 
fashion, her beauty and virtue, and what father and 
mother she cometh of, and how expedient and 
necessary it is for me and for my realm that I shall 
marry her.” Louise of Savoy held a similar lan- 
guage. She told the bishop that her son’s mind had 
long “been clearly fixed” on marrying the King’s 
daughter, “as the thing most profitable to his realm.” 
Acute observers thought the King of France would 
end by marrying Mary. Rosso wrote from Paris to 
the Signory, “He will wed the King of England’s 
daughter, and is sending two ambassadors to con- 
clude the match.” 

7. Henry was deeply moved by what had taken 
place in Rome; the more so as events were throw- 
ing the Pontiff more completely under Charles’s feet. 
Clement, if left alone, seemed willing to do right. 
The Emperor was pressing him to cite the King and 
Queen of England to appear in Rome; but Clement 
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told him such a thing could not be done, unless the 
Queen made oath that justice was denied her in the 
English courts. On hearing of the Pope’s distress, 
Henry sent money, and the cardinals in Rome were 
loud in their appreciation of his gift. Russell and 
Wyat took out no less than thirty thousand ducats 
in English gold; and they had orders to obtain and 
add to this amount the tribute due from France. 
Henry was more than popular with the Roman 
priests and cardinals. He was their prince, their 
pillar, their defence. Cardinal Campeggio wrote to 
say the Pontiff was expressing his sense of the 
King’s bounty in full conclave, calling him a true 
Defender of the Faith. Wolsey, wishing to take 
advantage of this leaning in the Pope to push the 
secret matter and the French marriage, dropt a hint 
that England could not join the French league until 
the match had been arranged. This match required 
the Pope’s assistance. Mary and Charles were 
pledged, according to the canon law; Elinor and 
Francois were pledged according to the canon 
law; and those whom God had sealed could be 
separated only by the Pope. Two bulls were there- 
fore wanted from the Vatican. Yet underneath 
these open topics, and of nearer moment to the 
Cardinal, since his master was beginning to suspect 
him of lukewarmness, lay the “secret matter’’ of the 
King. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sack of Rome. 

1527- 

1. Spurring from London as the Cardinal’s 
guests were reeling home, Russell and Wyat crossed 
the Straits, and got to Paris on the tenth of January. 
Franjois was hunting, and the envoys were detained. 
Rosso learnt that they were carrying thirty thousand 
ducats to the Pope; that they were charged to make 
him promises of support; that they were going to 
Lannoi, Viceroy of Naples, and warn him not to 
raise his hand against the Holy See. Five days they 
spent at Poissy and St. Germain, waiting for the 
King and talking with Louise. The envoys, wishing 
to go forward, hinted to the King that it was time 
for him to give up hunting swine: without being able 
to procure the French arrears, they leaped into the 
saddle, rode to Lyons, and ascending by the Rhone, 
arrived at Chambery, where they found Duke Charles 
of Savoy, half-brother of Louise. Charles offered 
them his service; but he told them the roads were 
bad, the passes of Mont Cenis deep in snow. The 
Alpine towns were much disturbed, and gangs of 
ruffians lurked among the rocks. To get the thirty 
thousand English ducats safely through the Alps would 
be no easy job. 

2. An embassy from the King of England, mov- 
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ing with a train of mules and lancers, would be sure 
to draw attention. What protection could a Duke 
of Savoy, living at Chambery, give them in such 
Alpine gorges as St. Michel and Molaretl Listening 
to good advice, Russell and Wyat resolved to leave 
their servants at Chambery, and taking a single 
herald in their company, go up the snowy wastes 
alone. Outside the city gates they met a horseman 
spurring in with news from Milan. “Push on fast!” 
he cried to them; “the enemy is seizing all the 
roads; in a few days no one will be allowed to 
pass,” Plunging into the snow, the horsemen clomb 
the mountain, crossed the summit, dropped into 
Turin, and reached Savona on the twenty-eighth. 
Here they found Count Pedro de Navarre, who had 
deserted Charles and taken service with the King of 
France, His galleys being at sea, they had to lose 
some days in waiting their return; yet early in 
February they got away, and making for Civita 
Vecchia, landed on tlje fourth. No horses could be 
hired in the old papal port, and after waiting thirty 
hours they started on two wretched nags, attended 
by some footmen armed with guns. Near Castel di 
Guido they were met by Papal officers, bringing two 
good Arab horses from the Pope’s own stables. 
Russell mounted one, Wyat the other, and on 
the backs of these good steeds they entered 
Rome. 

3. Seldom have men such welcome as they 
found. The Pope desired to lodge them in his 
palace. Clement, receiving them early on the mor- 
row of their coming, told them the King’s gift 
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pleased him more than seven times thirty thousand 
ducats would have done from any other prince. 
Rome was unbounded in her thanks. “I cannot tell 
you,” wrote Campeggio to Wolsey, “with how much 
delight the College of Cardinals heard from the holy 
father that the King had sent an envoy with a great 
sum of money, and with orders to denounce war 
against Bourbon and Lannoi, unless they quit the 
territories of the Church. The cardinals are of one 
mind in declaring that the King is the blessing of 
God, the patron of Italian freedom, and the true 
Defender of the Faith,” Russell and Wyat told the 
Pope that their master wished to have his sanction 
for a family alliance with France. The “secret 
matter” ought to be decided soon, but the affair of 
Fran9ois could not wait an hour. Clement was will- 
ing to promote the match; for every one in Rome 
appeared to look on that alliance as the only means 
of holding the Imperialists in check. Some minor 
English matters occupied the college: a breve for 
Wolsey’s son to hold the deanery of Wells and 
other livings; corrected breves for the suppression 
of various priories and convents: all of which were 
to be got on asking from the grateful Pope: but the 
fiffair of moment to all parties was the Union of 
Fran5ois with the Princess Mary. Much debate oc- 
curred; but in the end a scheme was framed that 
seemed to satisfy all parties in the Church. 
Franjois was to marry Mary, Bourbon was to marry 
Elinor. These marriages appeared to promise peace, 
and Clement bade his nuncio in Paris spare no pains in 
carrying out a plan so advantageous for the Church. 
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4. Lannoi was hanging over Rome with an army 
which the Pope had reason to believe was animated 
by a bad spirit. Russell employed strong language 
in the way of warning, and Clement implored him 
to go and see the Viceroy in his camp. Lannoi re- 
plied that he was anxious to oblige the English 
King and offered to arrange a separate peace. An- 
other minister was also busy in this matter of a sepa- 
rate peace — a Spanish friar, Francisco Quinones, 
General of the Order of St. Francis. Clement, who 
varied in opinion day by day, as either good or bad 
news reached him, felt inclined to treat with Lan- 
noi; but Russell told him it was not the King’s wish 
that he should make a separate peace. Quinones 
pressed his point, supported by the Archbishop of 
Capua and other partizans of Charles. Then Cle- 
ment turned to Russell. Rome was afraid of a re- 
newal of Moncada’s violence. What could the 
Pontiff do] The French were far away, and paid 
their money slowly. Four or five months’ arrears 
were due, and Francois, deaf to Russell’s hints, was 
still engaged in hunting deer and swine. Urbino, 
commanding the Venetian forces, had no love for 
him. Unless his allies moved in earnest, Clement 
saw no safety for himself, except in listening to 
Quinones and the brethren of his Order, who desired 
to have a separate peace. 

( 5. Russell and Wyat offered to start for Venice, 

where they might see the French ambassador and 
the Doge, if Clement would agree to wait for their 
return before accepting Lannoi’s terms. Clement 
agreed, and they set out. In riding up the moun- 
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tains, Russell had a fall, and being hurt in the leg 
was put to bed at Narni, in the Appennines. Wyat 
pushed on alone. Arriving in Venice, Wyat sought 
an audience of the Doge, Gritti, who read his ar- 
ticles and showed them to Bellay, the French am- 
bassador. Bellay, seeing that if his business was to 
prosper he must work more actively with the Italian 
dukes, proposed to cross the country to Ferrara, and 
try if he could get Alfonzo da Este to join the league. 
Alfonzo was a soldier, and his territories lay between 
the hostile camps. Casale offered to go with Bellay; 
for the Duke was proud of speech, and having a 
grudge against the Pope, was likely to be stiff. 
Wyat returned in company of Bellay and Casale to 
the ducal court 

6. When he had seen the city of Ferrara, Wyat 
obtained a passport from the Duke, and talking of 
a ride through Florence back to Rome, set out in 
a wild scamper round the district, hoping to see a 
little of the war. Too soon he found himself a 
captive in the hands of Bourbon’s troops, who cared 
no more about Alfonzo’s passport than they cared 
about the King of England’s envoy. Wyat was 
worth some money, and the soldiers asked three 
thousand ducats for his ransom. Russell protested. 
England and the Emperor were not at war; yet 
Bourbon took no heed of his appeal. “Three thou- 
sand ducats'!” said the captors. Wyat refused to 
pay. A man so quick and daring is not easily 
held in check. Watching his chance, he slipt away,' 
and riding for his freedom got into Bologna, where 
his passport from the Duke sufficed. With warier 
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Step, and safer knowledge of the road, he made 
his way to Rome, In Wyat’s absence Clement 
had played his allies' false, and at the instance 
of Quinones he had signed a separate peace with 
Spain. 

7. Swiftly came his punishment. On making 
peace with Lannoi, Clement imagined he was mak- 
ing peace with Charles and all his armies; but the 
mercenaries serving under Bourbon, many of them 
Moors and Lutherans, paid no heed to what the 
Viceroy and the Pope had signed. Burning and 
plundering open towns, they swarmed through the 
legations, crossed the Appennines into Tuscany, and 
leaving Florence to their right, advanced on Rome. 
Too late, the Pontiff saw his folly and prepared 
some measures of defence. On a Saturday morning 
Bourbon was at his gates. Refused a passage through 
the city, Bourbon drew away his troops as though 
he were about to pass the Tiber by the Ponte 
Molle ; but on Monday night he wheeled about, and 
when the morning came, his troops were swarming 
underneath, below the walls and ramparts of the 
Vatican. With daylight came a fierce assault. 
Bourbon was the first to fall. No one seemed to 
mind him, but his troops broke through the walls 
and gates. Tearing through the streets, the mercenaries 
fired and stabbed at every one they met. Eight 
thousand Roman citizens were slain. Next morning 
the infuriated soldiers, drunk with blood, began to 
pillage, and for several days the streets were 
searched by gangs of men, who entered every house, 
and wreaked on every one the wild excess of brutal 
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Strength. Nothing was sacred in their eyes; neither 
church nor convent, neither school nor home; and 
when the fury ceased, the city was a moral and 
material wreck. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Cardinal. 

1527. 

1, These horrors served the Cardinal’s purposes, 
as helping him in a demand for higher powers. Cle- 
ment was a prisoner; and thirteen cardinals follow- 
ing him into the castle of St. Angelo, had to share 
his captivity. These 'princes of the Church con- 
sented to remain at either Gaeta or Naples till the 
Emperor signified his pleasure. Charles, with meek, 
unsmiling face, knelt in his chapel, praying that the 
holy father might be spared from injury. Pretend- 
ing that the town was sacked without his orders, he 
affected to be overwhelmed by the disaster; yet, his 
prayers being ended and his tears being dried, he 
read the terms imposed on Clement by his captains 
with attentive care. Parma, Piacenza, and Modena 
were to be surrendered. Ostia, Civita Vecchia, Cas- 
tellana, and St. Angelo, were to be garrisoned by 
his troops. Clement was to pay a ransom of four 
hundred thousand crowns. 

2. This crime drew France and England closer 
to each other. Fran5ois saw a great advantage for 
his policy in Bourbon’s sacrilege and death; while 
Henry, truly Catholic, was goaded into frenzy by 
this violence to the Holy See. Francois and Henry 
both sent challenges to Charles, as to a miscreant 
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who had raised his impious hands against the Vicar 
of Christ The Emperor replied that the true blame 
rested on the princes who had driven him into 
hiring Lutherans, Moors, and other reprobates, to 
do his work! Thus, ground for an alliance was pre- 
pared to Wolsey’s hand. Gambara, Papal nuncio 
in London, urged his brother nuncio in Paris to 
support the Cardinal’s scheme. No spur was needed 
to engage that prelate’s service. “I have spoken to 
his highness many times about this marriage,” wrote 
the nuncio in Paris, “and have always found him 
, in the mood to hear me. I have told him that the 
Pope approves it in a high degree, as necessary to 
his safety and the peace of Italy. I beg him not to 
dally in the treaty, since he has no better way to 
get his children back and hold the Emperor in 
check. He tells me the affair is finished and the 
match is made.” A few days after Russell and 
Wyat had passed through Paris on their way to 
Rome, Francois had sent Gabriel de Gramont, bishop 
of Tarbes, to London, with instructions to negotiate 
between the crowns. Passano was at Greenwich, 
near the King and Cardinal, and Gramont had the 
benefit of his ready knowledge and unscrupulous 
tongue. 

3. Gramont was to frame a treaty that should 
strengthen Francois with an ally in the field, with- 
out engaging him to wed a girl of whose legitimacy 
•he felt much doubt. Wolsey, on the other hand, by 
putting the marriage first, compelled the French 
bishop to explain himself. Gramont and Wolsey 
were negotiators worthy of each other. Gramont 
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was ordered to get his treaty signed at any price^ 
except a binding article of marriage. Wolsey, guess- 
ing his object, took a lofty and retaliating tone. 
When Gramont thanked the Cardinal in public for 
his offer of the Princess, Wolsey denied that Mary 
was being offered to the King of France. The offer, 
he declared, had come from Paris. “The King of 
France,” said Wolsey, “seeks this match; but is he 
free to choose? He is engaged to marry Elinor; he 
has spoken of Elinor as his wife; he has sent Che- 
valier Bayard to demand her!” Gramont replied that 
Francois had been forced into the treaty of Madrid; 
that he had entered a solemn protest against it; 
that the Emperor had broken it; that every one re- 
garded it as set aside. When Gramont had his 
audience of the King, this subject was renewed. A 
dozen councillors were present, amongst them Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, Rochford, More and Sampson. 
Henry assumed that Gramont had come to ask for 
Mary, and to treat about a general peace. “I am 
obliged to my brother, the King of France,” he said, 
“for deigning to court my little girl, who has not 
earned so great an honour.” But he wished to hear 
about the King. Was he not pledged to Elinor? 
England could not give her daughter to a man 
about whose right to marry there was any doubt. 
Gramont replied that Francois would be hurt by 
these suspicions, and the King assured him that no- 
thing was meant by his questions, save to learn 
whether the King were really free. 

4. Catharine was ill when Gramont came to 
London; sick in body and estate; fighting with her 
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maladies, in order to appear at court and keep her 
place as Queen. In Rome, where her affairs were 
causing so much trouble to the Pope, a rumour got 
abroad that she was dead. But Catharine was too 
stout to die. She hardly guessed the Cardinal’s 
purpose, even in respect of Mary, but when Gramont 
came from Paris she was told that he was come to 
treat about if general peace. A general peace was 
good for Charles. She was assured his talk about 
a match with France meant nothing. Fifteen days 
elapsed, and many points were settled, ere her hus- 
band let her see the envoy, even in a formal way. 
Catharine asked the Bishop whether he had come 
to make a general peace? “Well, Madame,” he re- 
plied, “we have that in hand which must precede 
the peace.” He paused. Henry was less reserved. 
“My lord of Tarbes is speaking of the marriage of 
our daughter.” Gramont entreated Catharine to 
promote his suit. “But what concerns two princes 
only,” she replied, evasively, “should not delay the 
profit of all Christian men.” Gramont hinted that 
when the two kings of France and England were 
united in one family, the King, her husband, would 
be able to go between all parties, and settle their 
disputes without the cost of blood. Catharine was 
not deceived. “Such a marriage would cause the 
King, my lord, to be suspected by the Emperor,” 
she said. Gramont replied like one who was al- 
ready certain of his game: “In such a case the two 
kings would be strong enough to impose their own 
conditions.” Hints so broad were faying to Catha- 
rine’s patience; for the Emperor, in spite of all his 
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faults, was dearer to her heart than any other man, 
except the King. 

5. More envoys came from France, whom Wol- 
sey would not suffer to reveal their purpose to the 
Queen. On every side she was deceived. When 
Gramont raised the question whether Henry’s union 
with the Queen was lawful, Wolsey assured her that 
the object in appealing to the Pope was to confirm, 
not to dispute, the validity of her marriage-rites. 

6. Catharine seemed more concerned about her 
friend Maria, Lady Willoughby, than about herself. 
Her spirit was too high to dream of personal danger; 
but the Cardinal, as she saw too often, had weight 
enough to ruin any subject whom he cared to crush. 
Maria was the solace of her life, — a reason why the 
Cardinal should seek her ruin, now that he had 
turned his face towards France — a reason, too, why 
Catharine should support her in a trial otherwise 
beyond her strength. Willoughby had left his widow 
with an only child, his daughter Catharine, to whom 
he had bequeathed by will his lands and tenements 
in Suffolk, Middlesex, and Norfolk, not included in 
the family entails. But the Willoughby settlements 
were old and intricate, the family having held their 
lands as barons since the reign of Edward the Se- 
cond. Christopher, the next male heir, believing 
that the Spanish lady meant to cheat him, was dis- 
posed to fight The matters in dispute were many 
— heir-looms, tenements, and manors. As a ward 
in Chancery, Catharine Willoughby lay in Wolsey’s 
charge. At first Lady Willoughby was disposed to 
leave the case with Wolsey, till a doubt arose in her 
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mind as to his fairness, when she broke away and 
sought her remedy in the courts. Christopher ob- 
tained a writ, naming a day for holding a legal in- 
quest on his brother’s property; but Lady Willoughby 
got that writ discharged. If Wolsey chose to storm, 
he might; the Spanish lady was too proud of nature 
to abase herself before the Cardinal of York. 

7. Wolsey made an order for Lady Willoughby 
to produce in court such evidence as she had of 
the conditions under which her husband’s property 
was held. All parties in the suit, he said, should 
know which lands were settled on the heirs male, 
which on the heirs general. Lady Willoughby re- 
fused to let him see her marriage settlements and 
her husband’s will. She laid a little coffer down in 
court. That box, she said, contained the only evi- 
dence she would show. All other papers in her 
keeping touched the lands belonging to her jointure, 
and the property mentioned in her husband’s will. 
Those papers she would not produce! Two of Wol- 
sey’s officers went to the Barbican; but the docu- 
ments they sought were said to be at Parham. When 
they rode to Suffolk, they found the Spanish lady 
had been there before them and had carried them 
away. A stranger, she was not aware how much 
she risked by this defiance of the Chancellor; and 
but for Catharine’s kindness Lady Willoughby would 
have been committed to the Fleet. 

8. A treaty was at length devised in vague and 
general terms. By the fourth article Mary was to 
marry either Fran9ois or his son Orleans, and the 
two kings were to meet at Calais and renew their 
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personal ties. Norfolk, Suffolk, Rochford, More, and 
Fitzwilliam, were the King’s commissioners. As 
soon as this treaty was made known, England and 
Spain would be at war. The treaty was to be an 
instrument in Wolsey’s hands. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Divorce. 

iS»7- 

1. A TIME had come when Catharine could no 
longer be deceived with words. Gramont may have 
raised the question as a means of putting the affair 
before the public and the Queen herself. This 
method suited Wolsey's plans. On hearing that the 
matter was before his Holiness in order to confirm 
her marriage and her daughter’s birth, Catharine 
might be induced to shut her eyes and wait for news. 
If time were gained, men’s minds might be prepared. 
But Catharine caught a whisper of his doings, ere 
the Cardinal was ready with his case. Who told 
her that his object was to cast her off and marry 
Henry to a French princess, he could never learn, 
but he was soon involved by her impetuous pride 
in all the passion of a matrimonial war. 

2. Surprised by Catharine’s questions as to what 
his agents were about, Henry pretended that his 
object was to learn the truth only, that nothing had 
been done except in answer to the Bishop of Tarbes. 
Catharine was not induced to wait. She sent a 
messenger to Fisher, her confessor, and to other 
persons; telling them, in. downright words, what she 
had heard, and what the King had said; and casting 
all the blame on Wolsey, as a man who for his 
worldly ends was bringing her to public shame. The 
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news soon spread from town to town, and princes 
who had treated the affair with great reserve, began 
to talk of the divorce as something nigh at hand. 
Then Wolsey spoke to her, and Sampson, Dean of 
Windsor, spoke to her, in their most soothing tones; 
but Catharine met their blandness with a towering 
pride of speech. The case was put to her as one of 
fact, and law depending closely on that fact. She 
was Prince Arthur’s widow, said these priests; and 
being his widow, could she be truly married to the 
King] Gramont, they said, had seen the dispensa- 
tion, and this eminent foreign prelate had denied 
its virtue, as against the text of Holy Writ. The 
Cardinal of York, Longland the King’s confessor, 
and other learned men, she was informed, were of 
opinion that her marriage with the King was null 
and void. Catharine took her stand on facts. They 
might be right or wrong about their law. She was 
no canonist; but she knew her own estate. Their 
case of fact and law was not her case; for she had 
never been Prince Arthur’s wife, except in name. 
She was the King’s wife; she had never been his 
brother’s wife. 

3. They read to her the papal bull, in which the 
facts were all set forth. That instrument described 
her as wife and widow of the Prince. It was a 
question whether, being a widow, Julius had the 
power to grant a license for her marriage; but the 
fact of her being the Prince’s widow was stated in 
the bull itself, and was not, they conceived, a matter 
of debate. But Catharine held her ground. That 
Statement in the document was false. She had not 
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been Prince Arthur's wife. She came to Henry 
free from their canonical flaws. What proof had 
she? A breve, in which the truth was told. A 
breve; a papal breve, she said, which had accom- 
panied the bull. Where was diat breve? the Car- 
dinal asked. In Spain, she said; the document was 
safe in Spain. 

4. That such a paper, if it were in being, should 
be out of England, seemed incredible to men of 
business. Nearly all the councillors thought the 
Queen was trying to mislead them, with a view to 
gaining time, and sending to her nephew for advice. 
A search was made among the records, but without 
success; no trace of such a document was found, nor 
had the statesmen who conducted the affair with 
Rome a recollection of that breve. If it existed any- 
where, it should be found in the King’s chancery. 
It was not there. If it were now in Spain, as 
Catharine alleged, who had stolen it? Puebla was so 
strange a fellow, that the theft would not have 
seemed to him a great offence. His son, Gonsalvo, 
had a heap of papers, and instead of coming back 
to London, where he held a post as precentor of St. 
Paul’s, he stayed in Spain, where Charles retained 
him near his person, and appointed him his household 
priest. The paper might exist, and might have got 
through Puebla into Charles’s desk. 

5. Since Henry had consulted his confessor and 
his councillors, Catharine said she should consult 
Fisher and others, who might give her counsel, 
whether natives of the country or of foreign lands. 
These words alarmed the King, for if the Queen 
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should have her way, all nations might become in- 
volved in what was properly an English question. 
Fisher supported her, though on a ground she had 
not dared to take; the absolute supremacy of the 
Holy See. A pope had given a dispensation for her 
union with the King. His seal was law. The facts 
were nothing; if a Pope had spoken, everything was 
done. Some echo of these words by Fisher reached 
the Cardinal’s ear; and Wolsey, finding that his 
warnings were without effect, called on the Bishop 
to consult his books. Fisher was but too ready for 
a fight. “On looking into such authorities as lie at 
hand,” he wrote, “I find they differ very much; some 
holding that the thing is not lawful, others that it 
is. On full reflection, I see an easy answer to the 
first, and none at all to the second. It is not, I 
think, clearly forbidden by the divine law for a 
brother to marry the wife of a childless brother; and 
considering the plenary power given by our Lord to 
the Pope, who can deny that the Pope can grant a 
dispensation for any serious cause 1 Even if the 
arguments were balanced, my opinion would be that 
since it is the Pope’s province to clear ambiguous 
passages of Scripture, his decision rules the question. 
I have no scruple in asserting that the dispensation 
lies within the papal power.” 

6. Wolsey was not inclined to push the argument, 
that when God has spoken popes have no authority, 
too far. In heart, he was with Fisher, and his policy 
was to make a compromise, by which the marriage 
^ might be rendered void, without suggesting that the 
pontiff had been guilty of usurping power. He sought 
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a middle term. One day he said to Sampson, “If 
there were no affinity,” contracted by the previous 
marriage, “yet in that she was married in facie eccle~ 
sicBy contracted per verba de prmsenii^ there did arise 
impedimentum publicce honestatis, which is no less 
impedimentum ad dirimendum matrimonium than 
affinity, whereof the bull makes no express mention.” 
Wishing to find a flaw, not in the Pope, but in the 
bull, Wolsey was driven to quips and cranks which 
made the King suspect him. But a word from 
Henry pulled him up; for Wolsey, at the height 
of his renown, was conscious that the hand which 
struck down Buckingham could also send him 
headlong to the block. He was about to start for 
France, and make a match with either Marguerite 
or Ren^e, when warnings came to him through 
Father Wolman, one of the royal chaplains, that his 
master was displeased with him about the secret 
matter. In a moment, he was in the dust “At the 
reverence of God, Sir, and most humbly prostrate at 
your feet, I beseech your Grace ... to conceive no 
opinions of me, but that in this matter, and in all 
other things that may touch your honour and surety, 
I shall be as constant as any living creature, not 
letting for any danger, obloquy, displeasure, or per- 
secution; yea, and if all else fail and swerve, your 
Highness shall find me fast and constant.” 

7. On his way to Dover, whither he rode in 
state with something like the following of a king, 
he pushed the business well. At Dartford, Warham 
came to meet him, and the two great primates held 
a long discourse. Warham was eighty years of age, 
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a man of venerable face and eminent parts, whose 
chief desire on earth was to lay down his head in 
peace; yet in the hour of need, when Rome lay 
wrecked and broken by the hand of Charles, he left 
his books and prayers to add a final protest, as a 
Catholic prelate, to the many protests of his earlier 
years, against the great iniquity into which his 
country had been led by Spain. The Cardinal told 
Warham what the King had done, and what the 
Queen had said. The Primate wondered how, and 
through what persons, she had heard this news. He 
thought the King might cause her to reveal thek 
names. Old age had neither dimmed his sight, 
nor quenched his fire. “Noting his countenance, 
gesture and manner,” Wolsey wrote, “I perceive he 
is not much altered from his first fashion; expressly 
affirming that, however displeasantly the Queen took 
this matter, yet the truth and judgment of the law 
must have place.” The Cardinal spoke to him of 
Rome, and what the King was doing for the Pope. 
Warham was much rejoiced. Such piety, he said, 
was honourable to the King, and serviceable to the 
divorce. Warham had always been in favour of a 
match with France. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A Declaration. 

1527- 

1. After signing the treaty of Westminster, 
Rochford went to Paris, with the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, to settle for the Cardinal’s journey, and 
prepare a meeting of the kings. Rochford remained 
in France some months, and in his absence from 
the Court, his daughter’s lover made to her a formal 
declaration of his honourable love and hope. 

2, Anne’s coldness to the King was natural in 
a woman of her years and training; though she 
saw in him, as every female saw in him, a hand- 
some man, a splendid scholar, and a powerful prince. 
She never thought of him as of a man not free to 
wed. She had been taught to think he had that 
right. Her father was in Paris seeking a successor 
to the English queen. But Anne was suffering from 
a cross in love, and Henry, since, his separation from 
his wife, was playing fast and loose, and there were 
stories in the ante-room about his ways of life. One 
tale concerned her cousin Bryan. Frank was in 
love with a lady in the Court, whom Henry much 
admired; a minx, who, while she liked Bryan, let 
the King suppose he had a comer in her heart. It 
was a dangerous thing to come in rivalry with 
Caesar, and the henchman, hoping to drive his 
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master off, told him the lady he admired was false; 
offering, under promise of a pardon, to place the 
King where he should see her kiss another man. 
Henry agreed, and standing in a passage saw the 
lady kiss his henchman! Keeping his promise, he 
forgave the youth, and left the lady to herself. 
Such stories were not likely to endear him to a 
woman, who with all her gaiety of heart and nim- 
bleness of tongue, was Tyndale’s pupil and Roch- 
ford’s child. 

3. Anne’s notes were growing colder in their 
tone, and Henry, fearing lest his prize should fail 
him, poured out all his soul to her. “On thinking 
over what is said in your late letters,” he wrote to 
her in French, “I have thrown myself into a fever, 
not knowing how to take them, whether to my gain 
or not, as in the case of others. I implore you 
with the deepest sense of what I say, to let me 
know your mind, as to the love that is between us. 
I am bound to put this question, having suffered for 
a whole year past from the shaft of love, and yet 
not sure if I shall win or lose you. Whilst I am in 
doubt, I dare not call you mine — my darling — since 
you only treat me in the ordinary way; but should 
you please to take the place of a true friend and 
sweetheart, and give yourself to me, in person and 
affection, as I give myself to you, in loyal service — 
so far as you will let me — I promise to renounce 
all others, and to hold by you alone. Give me, I 
beseech you, a true answer to my rude letter, that 
I may see on what ground I stand. If you would 
rather not reply in writing, let me know some place 
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where I can see you, and I will fly to you with all 
my heart.” 

4. Anne read his words, and with poetic co- 
quetry turned his passion into compliment, by say- 
ing that instead of taking the high place which he 
was offering her, she would rather choose that of 
his most humble and faithful servant. Henry was 
delighted with her wit. “Though it is not becoming 
in a gentleman to take his lady for a servant,” he 
replied in her own airy vein, “yet since you wish 
to have it so, your suit is granted, in the hope that 
you will be less ungrateful in the place chosen by 
yourself than in the one given by me. I shall thank 
you very much to have me sometimes in your 
thoughts.” After this formal declaration of his love, 
affairs went on more smoothly, and the King rode 
down to see her. Every yokel in the Weald of 
Kent can show the hill on which he blew his horn, 
the road by which he tore into the Eden valley, 
and the castle tower from which he caught her wel- 
come sign. 

’ 5. Through all these scenes of courtship, Anne 

had the countenance of her pious father, of her 
worldly uncle, and of all the persons in the midst 
of whom she lived. Rochford and Norfolk thought 
the King was free to marry any one. They were 
scheming at the moment of his declaration for a 
match with Ren^e, and were well content that he 
should find a consort of their blood. That union, 
if it came to pass, would make their fortunes. Nor- 
folk already saw himself in Wolsey’s place, as fore- 
most minister of the crown. There was a talk of 
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making Rochford Duke of Somerset in order that 
his daughter might have precedence in the Court. 

6. Anne bore herself as playfully and meekly 
as a May-day queen, and those who envied her the 
homage of so great a lover, hoped she might escape 
unhurt the perils of his ardent suit. Even Catharine 
felt an interest, not unmixed with pity, for her maid 
of honour. Like the Cardinal, she thought the 
King’s regard for Anne no more than one of those 
passing humours which he had indulged of late. 
The rival she had learnt to fear was Renee, who 
could bring her husband, not a great connexion 
only, but pretensions to the duchy of Bretagne. 
Catharine was living in no May- day dream, with 
minstrels at her side and palmers at her feet. A 
hard and bitter lot was hers; but still she never 
backed one inch from her high post and place. 
That kings might fall in love like meaner mortals, 
she had found in early life; but that a King should 
choose a wife for love was too absurd a thing for 
her to dread. Her eyes were fixed on France, and 
Wolsey’s doings in the court of France. 

7. The Queen was fond of her maid of honour, 
who had served her well, according to the duties of 
her place; but Anne had pleased her most by her 
refusal to admit, as other ladies in her Court had 
done, the King’s unlawful suit. Catharine kept her 
by her side, to chat and sew, to sing and play at 
cards. By keeping Anne engaged, she thought the 
King would see her less. She also thought that if 
the King dropt in, he would have a better chance 
of noticing the boss and nail, than when he saw 
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her dressed in hanging sleeves. The game they 
played was one in which the cards were dealt until 
a queen meets a king. Anne had a run of luck. 
Her queen was always meeting with a king. Catha- 
rine looked at her bright face and said, “My Lady 
Anne, you have good hap to stop at a king: but 
you are not like the others: you will have all or 
none.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Response. 

1527- 

1. On Wolsey crossing into France, Rochford 
returned to his official duties, and on Henry starting 
for a hunting trip, Rochford and his son George 
rode with him. “The King is merry and in good 
health,” Fitzwilliam wrote from Beaulieu; “hunting 
every day, and supping every night in his privy 
chamber, with the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
the Marquis of Exeter, and my Lord of Rochford.” 
Rochford and Clerk had seen enough in France to 
tell them that the Cardinal’s schemes would fail. 
Francois would never marry Mary, nor would Henry 
find his second wife in France. Renee was pledged 
to Ercole da Este, heir to the duchy of Ferrara; 
Marguerite married to Henry d’Albret, titular King 
of Navarre. Henry was free to follow the devices 
of his heart, and absence from his idol only served 
to deepen the impression of her image on his 
brain. 

2. “Although, my darling,” he wrote to Anne, 
“it has not pleased you to keep your parting pro- 
mise, that you would send me good news, as well 
as an answer to my last letter, it seems to me that 
a true servant (seeing that he would otherwise learn 
nothing!) ought to send and ask about his lady’s 
health. In the duty of a true servant, I send you 

10 * 
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this note; beseeching you to tell me how you are; 
and praying to God for your welfare, even as I 
wish my own. That you may think of me the 
oftener as I am, I send you a buck, killed with my 
own hand late last night; hoping when you eat of 
it, you will remember the hunter.” Farther off and 
later in the year, he wrote with more of passion in 
his words. “My darling and my friend, I and my 
heart are in your hands; imploring you to look on 
them in kindness, and not to suffer absence to 
diminish your affection for them. Absence is pain 
enough; pain more acute than I have ever dreamt. 
This pain reminds me of a fact in astronomy — the 
farther the Sun is off, the longer day and fiercer 
heat. So is it with our love. We are far away, 
yet love still burns within our hearts — at least it 
burns in mine. I hope the same of you; and tell 
you that the pain of absence is for me too great. 
And when I pause to think how long this separation 
is to last, it would seem beyond my strength to 
bear, were it not for the firm belief I have in your 
unalterable affection for me. Unable to be with 
you, yet desiring to be somewhat in your sight, I 
send you my portrait in a bracelet, with the whole 
device which you already know.” 

3. In return for this bracelet, Anne sent the 
King a model boat, in which a damozel was tossed 
about by angry waves, accompanied by a parable, 
in which she turned the moral on herself. “Your 
gift,” he wrote in answer, “is so pretty that, take it 
altogether, nothing could exceed it. Pray accept 
my hearty thanks, not only for the rich diamond, 
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and for the ship in which the solitary damozel is 
beaten to and fro, but chiefly for the fine interpreta- 
tion, and for the far too lowly deference which your 
goodness pays to me. It would be hard for me to 
merit so much praise, unless I were helped by that 
goodness and favour of yours, which I have sought, 
now seek, and ever shall seek to keep, by every 
service in my power. This is my firm intent and 
hope. Aut illic, out nullibi. The proofs of your 
affection are so strong, the noble thoughts in your 
letter are so w'ell expressed, that I am bound to 
honour, love, and serve you evermore in singleness 
of heart. I beg you to remain as firm and true; 
confident that I shall pay you back in truth and 
love. I also beg of you, that if I have at any time 
offended you, you will grant me the same absolu- 
tion that you ask for yourself; assuring you that my 
heart is dedicate to you alone. I wish my person 
was so too. God can make it so, when He shall 
please. To Him I offer up my daily prayer. These 
prayers I trust may soon be heard; but I shall think 
it very long till we two meet again.” 

4. Wyat returned from his adventures full of 
quips and sayings. Wyat was so fond of Anne’s 
society that he followed her about — his Beatrice, 
his Laura — with his lively flash of wit and nimble 
flow of verse. One day, when jirattling at her side, 
he saw a little jewel hanging by a lace from her 
• pocket. In a trice he snapt it off, and thrusting it 
into his bosom, skipt and teased, and would not let 
her have it back. Putting the lace about his neck, 
he made a pastime of wearing this jewel as her 
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chosen minstrel, till the palmer saw it, and a jealous 
scene ensued. 

5. The King was playing at a game of bowls 
— Henry and Suffolk against Bryan and Wyat — 
when Henry, in a sportive mood, pretended that 
his bowl was nearer to the jack than Wyat’s. Bryan 
thought otherwise. The King stood smiling: “It is 
mine, yea, mine,” he said pointing with the finger 
on which he wore Anne’s ring; “I tell thee, Wyat, 
it is mine.” Wyat saw the ring, and knowing whose 
it was, replied with jest for .jest, as minstrel might 
reply to palmer: “If it may like your Majesty to 
give me leave to measure it, I hope it will be mine.” 
Taking off his lace, and stooping to measure 
the cast with Anne’s riband, the poet let Henry 
see the jewel, which he knew was also Anne’s. 
“Mine!” cried Wyat, archly. But the King, too 
much in love for such light humours, spurned the 
ball with his foot, saying moodily, “It may be so, 
but then I am deceived.” Going in, he sought his 
love, who told him how her playmate got the jewel 
from her belt, and Henry, having heard her tale, 
was satisfied with the minstrel’s jest. 

6. But Suffolk bore this scene in mind. He 
hated Wyat, as a dull fellow who has risen in the 
world by favour, hates a man who seeks to rise by 
wit and merit. He hated Anne still more, as a wo- 
man who might possibly rob his children of the 
crown. If Henry’s fancy should continue, Suffolk 
must find some means of compromising Rochford’s 
daughter; and a handsome poet, who adored her in 
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his public sonnets, was a likely man to charge with 
offering her in private a less ethereal suit. 

7. When Wolsey came to Dover, with the fruit- 
less treaty of Amiens in his pocket, Henry was at 
Allington, on a visit to Sir Henry Wyat, surrounded 
by friends of Anne. Rochford had just received 
from Basel a copy of Erasmus’s Commentary on 
the Twenty-second Psalm: “Eli, Eli, lama Sabach- 
thanil My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
mel” The words poured out by David, and re- 
peated on the cross by David’s Son, were Roch- 
ford’s favourite text, especially after Anne’s mother 
had been taken from his side, leaving her three 
orphan children in his charge. The text required 
some gloss, as Rochford thought, and he proposed 
that the great scholar should expound it for the 
good of sorrowing souls. Erasmus undertook the 
task, and now his noble Commentary was complete. 
In gracious mood, the King took up his pen and 
wrote in his own hand to ask Erasmus over. “I 
remember you used to say that England should be 
your refuge in old age. I shall esteem your con- 
versation and advice a great advantage, and we will 
strive with our united energies to extend the gospel 
of Christ.” On coming to Allington, Wolsey was 
surprised to find the King, though civil in speech, 
indifferent to his projects for seating a French prin- 
cess on the throne. Wolsey remained two days at 
Allington, excited and alarmed by what he heard, 
and then rode forward to York Place, leaving the 
King behind in Kent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wolsey and Anne. 

1527- 

1. While Wolsey was in France, promising 
Louise of Savoy that within a year a princess of 
her family should be Henry’s wife, the King sent 
out an agent of his own to Rome, in Father Knight, 
his confidential secretary. From kindness to the 
Cardinal, Henry had requested Knight to see him 
on his way, and make pretence of taking his in- 
structions how to act in Rome. But Wolsey, seeing 
the peril of a separate mission, and ignorant of the 
power acquired by Anne, took on himself to stop 
the secretary’s journey. Knight affected to receive 
his orders, but he knew his business, and was ready 
to set out next day, even though he had to start 
without the Cardinal’s leave. That night a messen- 
ger came in, and Wolsey, finding how the tides 
were running in his absence, smoothed the matter 
over, and allowed the secretary to depart. 

2. Again at York Place, Wolsey sought to turn 
his master from his course; falling on his knees 
and crying in the bitterness of his heart; for he had 
promised Henry to Louise; and he was but too 
well aware that Anne was not his friend. Her 
uncle, Norfolk, was his rival at the council-board; 
her father, Rochford, was his rival in the closet; 
and her neighbour, Warham, was his rival in the 
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Church. Wyat and Carey, Norreys and Brooke, 
were seekers after Jight. From such a party he had 
little to expect; nor was he ignorant that the most 
learned and aggressive persons in the land were at 
their back. In spite of Henry’s Defence of the 
Seven Sacraments, the new opinions were gaining 
ground. Some of the prelates were suspected. War- 
ham was talking of reform, and how could an in- 
fallible Church require to be reformed! Some of 
the peers, and notably Lord Rochford and Lord 
Cobham, were associated with the scholars who 
were carrying on the work of human freedom. 
Many of the clergy and their congregations clung 
to the old English doctrines of John Wycliffe. I>a- 
timer was denouncing Rome, in language worthy 
of a Lollard, and the portreeves could not hinder 
Tyndale’s New Testament from coming in. Wolsey 
was shrewd enough to see that Anne Boleyn’s rise 
must be his fall. New doctrines would produce new 
men. If she were Queen, Tyndale might be left to 
write in peace, and Latimer might become her chap- 
lain, while the favour long enjoyed by Forest and 
his brethren would be given to advocates of a Na- 
tional Church. 

3. That he was hated and maligned, the winds 
of heaven made known to him. His wealth, his 
genius, his success, disgusted every man who thought 
high birth entitled him to place and power. His 
grasping at so many bishoprics annoyed the clergy, 
who were pushed aside in favour of the greatest 
pluralist on earth. His dissolution of the convents, 
to enrich his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich, 
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alarmed the monks and friars of every order; and 
he was conscious that the Preaching Friars were 
treating him with all the rancour of a privileged 
class. Catharine assailed him as the cause of all 
her miseries; nor was her woman’s instinct wholly 
wrong. The great and rapid fall of Henry from 
the high estate he held in youth, was due in no 
small measure to the Cardinal’s arts. Charles was 
denouncing his venality and treachery to the world. 
“I would not gratify his greed,” the Emperor pro- 
claimed, “nor send my army into Rome to make 
him Pope, which he entreated me to do, and in a 
spirit of revenge he has raised this storm.” The 
Cardinal had no reply to make. His character was 
bad. Wolsey was one of those ecclesiastics, com- 
mon in his day at Rome and Paris, who regarded 
personal virtue as a thing of no account. He took 
no pains to hide his shame. That he should keep 
a concubine was bad enough, but Wolsey had the 
impudence to thrust his children into prominent 
places in the Church. His son was Dean of Wells, 
his daughter Abbess of Salisbury. Yet this scan- 
dalous priest was punishing inferiors with extreme 
severity for vices which he nursed so carefully at 
home. Peers, prelates, commoners, and monks, 
were all in cry. Ballads and songs were coming 
out against him, and his only safety lay in Henry, 
who was now Anne’s suitor, and might soon be- 
come her slave. He had to choose between appear- 
ing for the moment to adopt Anne Boleyn, and the 
loss of every post he held, as well as every chance 
of reaching Rome. 
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4. The world was strong within him, and he 
chose the baser part. Ceasing to speak of Ren^e, 
he turned his eyes towards Hever, and began to 
worship at the Kentish shrine. Converts are ex- 
pected to be zealous, and no convert ever seemed 
more zealous than the Cardinal. He wrote to Cle- 
ment, begging him to help his master and the 
Church. He sent Casale to the Roman court, with 
ample funds and orders how to spend them; also 
with copies of a breve and bull which Clement was 
to be induced to seal. The breve appointed Wol- 
sey judge; the bull allowed the King to marry 
when the Cardinal’s sentence had been given. “My 
duty to your Holiness,” he wrote, “compels me to 
let you understand that if you wish to keep the 
King and kingdom as your friends — if you desire 
to see the Papal chair restored, you must seal the 
breve; sending me a decretal commission, with the 
fullest powers and in the simplest words.” Wolsey 
was anxious to procure the breve, though he had 
other uses for it than the King supposed. He was 
not risking war with Spain and Germany, and 
losing the Imperial votes, to put Anne Boleyn on a 
throne. 

5. Wolsey was careful not to question the Pon- 
tiffs right to have granted the original bull. Wak- 
feld was ready with his tractate, proving that the 
divine law prohibited the marriage of a brother’s 
wife, but Wolsey waived the point, so hotly argued 
in the English cloisters, as to whether a Pope could 
set aside the law of God. He merely claimed that 
the original bull might be reviewed. “The bull,” 
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he said, “was founded on certain false suggestions 
of fact; such as, first, that Henry had wished to 
marry Catharine, in order to promote a good un- 
derstanding between Henry the Seventh and Fer- 
nando Cattolico: second, that he had knowingly 
consented to the publication of the bull. Neither 
of these pretended facts was true." He dwelt on 
Henry’s repudiation of his betrothal in Salisbury 
Court; and told the Pontiff that the King referred 
the deaths of all his male children to the wrath of 
Heaven. The name of Warham was to be inserted 
in the draft as one of the Pope’s commissioners. 
Of course his views were known, and an appeal to 
him was nothing but a legal form. All parties were 
to treat the thing as one of form, and Clement was 
the first to call these forms unmeaning and absurd. 
Casale was to say how warmly every one in Eng- 
land, peer and commoner alike, desired the King 
to have a son, in order to prevent a fresh dynastic 
war. 

6. The bull to be submitted by Casale to the 
Pope was drawn in vague and general terms; some- 
what like a general pardon, covering all sorts of 
canonical offences; so that nothing might arise in 
after-times to bring the instrument under doubt. 
No one inferred that the offences specified in this 
draft had been committed; any more than that a 
peer who begged a general pardon from the Crown, 
was guilty of the treasons, murders, heresies, rapes, 
and arsons, which were usually inserted in the list 
of crimes to be forgiven. Yet, under Henry’s eye, 
some special disabilities affecting Anne were touched. 
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A contract having been drawn by Wolsey for a mar- 
riage of Anne Boleyn and James Butler, a question 
might arise in after days how far the lady had been 
promised to the Irish chief. Nothing had come of 
that design; yet who could say, when the imperial 
crown of England was at stake, how much might 
some day turn on that abortive scheme? Wolsey 
inserted in the text an article providing for the 
Irish suit. 
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THE DIVORCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Divorce forbidden. 


1527. 

1. The Cardinal’s plan for ruining Catharine, 
and replacing her by Renee, was to get her, while 
in ignorance of his purpose, to submit her case to 
him as papal legate. Sure that she would send for 
Fisher, he sounded that prelate, and having learned 
his views, forbade him to speak with Catharine on 
her cause. Fisher imagined he could get the Queen 
to take a milder course, but Wolsey was too much 
afraid of her to let him try. Fisher was told to go 
directly to the King, and take his orders how to act. 

2. Alone and sick, without a friend to counsel 
her, deserted by the King, and menaced by the Car- 
dinal, where could Catharine turn for help? To Spain. 
But how was she to let her nephew know the state 
of her affairs? Her genius for intrigue came into 
play. Among her servants was a Spaniard, Francisco 
Felipo, who was free of all her secrets. She ar- 
ranged with Felipo in private that he was to come 
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before her with a long face, saying his mother was 
ill in Spain, and ask for leave to go and see her. 
Catharine was to set her face against his going, as 
a man she could not spare; counting on the King’s 
good nature, when he heard the tale of Felipo’s 
affection for his dying mother, to back her servant’s 
prayer. In that way, it was thought, Felipo might 
obtain a passport. 

3. Act the first began. Felipo asked the Queen 
for leave to go and see his mother on her death-bed. 
Catharine refused his suit, and begged the King and 
Cardinal not to let him go. Henry, believing she 
was at her tricks, put on a mask and played a part. 
Feigning to receive Felipo’s reason as the true one, 
he besought the Queen to spare him for a little 
while. She spoke of pirates and the perils of a 
voyage to Spain. To ease her mind, he promised 
that in case her man was taken captive, he would 
provide his ransom. Act the second now began. 
Felipo, on the eve of starting, was invited to the 
King’s closet, where Henry told him of his promise 
to the Queen, and offered him a pass through France. 
Felipo said he had his papers already signed. Henry 
asked to see them, so that he might know the route. 
Felipo showed his passport, marked for Calais, and 
the usual route from Paris to the Pyrenees. Henry 
was content, and Felipo departed on his journey. 
Act the third began. Henry was in his closet with 
his secretary, who was copying out instructions for 
the Cardinal, then at Calais. Wolsey was to keep 
an eye on Felipo, whom he must cause to be traced, 
pursued, and caught. If he took the road through 
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France, he was to be entrapped and kept a prisoner 
in some obscure place in such a way that no one 
should suspect the cause of his arrest. Act the fourth 
began. Felipo was at Dover, waiting for a boat; 
Wolsey at Calais, waiting for Felipo. A boat put 
off the shore, but not for Calais; and a fortnight 
later, while the Cardinal’s men were watching in the 
port of Calais, act the fifth began by Felipo land- 
ing in Spain, and concluded by his placing Catha- 
rine’s letter in her nephew’s hands. 

4. Charles took his line with an unusual prompt- 
ness. Were Catharine driven away, and Mary blighted 
in her birth, the gains of fifty years would all be lost, 
and France might reap the harvests sown by Spain. 
While he had power to hinder, Catharine must not 
be deposed. “Felipo has told us by the Queen’s 
directions,” he wrote to Mendoza, his agent in Lon- 
don, “what we already knew from you respecting 
her affairs. It is not our intention to desert her: on 
the contrary, we mean to do what we can in her be- 
half.” Mendoza was to be extremely smooth, treat- 
ing the question as an idle rumour, and pretending 
to submit all matters in dispute to Henry’s will. 
Through other agents Charles suggested to Wolsey 
that the King’s son, Henry Fitzroy, might have Maria 
of Portugal, daughter of his sister. Queen Elinor, 
• and be created Duke of Milan. Wolsey knew that 
such an offer was “a blind.” As yet the name of 
Anne Boleyn was not mentioned in imperial circles. 
Catharine was thinking of Renee; Charles of a union 
of the French and English crowns. Soft words and 
pleasant looks were to be tried. The years and 
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virtues of the Queen, her lofty birth, her strong 
affection for the King, were points on which Men- 
doza dwelt. “Entreat His Highness,” said the Em- 
peror, “to take what we say in good part, as com- 
ing from our love, and from our sense of what is 
best for him and for ourselves; to put an end, as 
soon as may be, for the honour and service of God, 
to this affair; and to arrange the matter with as much 
reserve and secrecy as it demands.” 

5. To Italy he wrote in a more stringent tone. 
Lannoi, the Pontiff’s jailor, was commanded to re- 
pair in secret to his Holiness, and get from him a 
breve addressed to Henry and his councillors, per- 
suading them, as from his own paternal heart, to 
put an end to the great evils which must flow from 
a design so scandalous as the divorce. Through 
other channels, Charles entreated Clement to revoke 
the legatine powers now held by Wolsey, and to 
prohibit either Wolsey or any other English prelate 
from dealing with the cause. The Cardinal, he said, 
lay under suspicion of ill-will towards Catharine, and 
the Emperor required to have her case removed into 
a Roman court. 

6. Charles was advised by one of his most crafty 
servants to buy the Cardinal as the cheapest way of 
getting out of his trouble. This crafty servant was 
a Savoyard, named Eustace Chapuys, whom the Em- 
peror had found in Ghent He was a learned man; 
supple as an Italian of the plains, tenacious as a 
Switzer of the Alps. “The King’s purpose,” said 
Chapuys, “in entering on a league with France, is 
simply to get his money, which Francois will agree 
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to pay. Either the Dauphin or the Duke of Orleans 
will marry the English princess. If the Dauphin 
marries her, Henry will have his bastard son, of 
whom he is extremely fond, declared his successor. 
To prevent an alliance so fatal to Spain, the Car- 
dinal must be gained over; his pension of nine thou- 
sand crowns a-year must be paid,' augmented by 
twelve or fourteen thousand crowns, to be secured 
on the best bishopric in Castille. If Wolsey were 
secured, the Emperor might make excuses for break- 
ing off the match with Mary.” Chapuys advised that 
English jealousy of France should be excited. Most 
of all, he said, the Emperor ought to work on Eng- 
land’s desire of being regarded as mistress of the 
sea. Charles acted on this crafty counsel; writing a 
letter in his smoothest vein to Wolsey when the 
Cardinal returned from France. 

7. But Charles had still more powerful means 
of acting on his uncle and his pontiff. The Fran- 
ciscan Order was a state within the state, a church 
,within the church. In every country, from the Tiber 
to the .Thames, the members of this Order were en- 
trenched as preachers to the poor and as confessors 
to the rich. They stood above the ordinary codes, 
being free to wander up and down the world, un- 
questioned by the civil magistrate, and even by the 
local bishop; knowing no master save their General, 
and obeying’ no law except their Founder’s rule. 
Their General was an absolute prince. In ordinary 
times this General ostentatiously obeyed and served 
the holy chair; but he was always conscious of his 
power, and when the Church, in his opinion, seemed 
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to be in danger, he was strong enough to make con- 
ditions with the Pope. Father Quinones, General of 
this Order, was a Spanish subject, bound to Charles, 
not only by his birth and family, but by a proud 
and passionate love for Spain. Quinones thought 
the Church of Spain had kept the sacred dogmas 
in a purer state than that of Rome. Rome, he be- 
lieved, had lost her way on many points — to wit, on 
that of the Immaculate Conception, one of those 
dogmas which his fraternity had always held, and 
he was urging in the ears of a reluctant Pope. For 
some time past Quinones had been used by Charles 
to terrify the Sacred College, under the pretence of 
seeking to restore a state of peace. The Emperor 
wanted peace, but only on his own conditions, which 
the General was employed to urge with the authority 
of a man who by a single word could set ten thou- 
sand preaching friars to agitate the world. Qui- 
nones’ power might be employed in London with as 
much effect as in Toledo and in Rome. 

8. In crossing from Italy to Spain, Quifiones 
had the good or evil fortune to be captured by a 
Barbary crew, who jerked out one of his teeth, 
slapped his feet with rods, and held him to a ran- 
som of four thousand ducats. Spain hastened to 
release the holy man, who entered Valladolid in all 
the glory of a suffering saint. No man was humoured 
more by Charles. “Unless your Majesty does your 
duty to the Pope, you will no longer be called the 
Emperor, but Luther’s captain,” said , Quifiones; and 
the Emperor bowed to this rebuke a patient head. 
Calling the General to his closet, Charles desired 
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him to depart at once for England, carrying instruc- 
tions for Mendoza in his pocket, with such further 
details and commands as could not well be written 
out. Quinones was to feel his ground in London. 
Having the Franciscan orders, whether male or 
female, Minorite or Clare, observant or conventual, 
at his elbow, he could work unseen, and choose his 
time and means for striking a decisive blow. On 
leaving England, he was to make for Rome, to seek 
the Pontiff in his prison of St. Angelo, and in the 
Emperor’s name forbid his Holiness to take a second 
step in this affair. 

9. Quinones carried out his mission with the 
zeal of an ascetic called by Providence to support 
his Church against the wickedness of her enemies 
and the weakness of her friends. Like other Span- 
iards of his Order, he regarded Spain as necessary 
to the Church, and any service done to Spain as so 
much glory gained for Christ. He came to London, 
where he roused the members of his Order into 
action; after which he went to Rome, not only as a 
friar entitled to advise the Pope, but as ambassador 
from the Emperor with full authority to treat of 
peace. Clement was a prisoner, and Quinones had 
the power to set him free. Charles left the matter 
in Quinones’ hands, and the ascetic friar forbade 
the Pontiff to concede a single point affecting Ca- 
tharine till the Emperor gave him leave to act. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Pontiff. 

1537-28. 

1. While Clement was a prisoner in the castle 
of St. Angelo, calling on England to set him free,. 
Anne Boleyn was at Hever with her stepmother. 
Lady Rochford, who preferred her garden and her 
home, like Lady Wyat, to the glare and bustle of a 
court. Anne, too, delighted in her home and garden, 
and the ardours of a royal suitor failed to draw her 
from her castle in the Weald of Kent. 

2. “The time seems to me so very long since I 
last heard from you, and about you,” the King 
wrote to her, “that the great love I bear you forces 
me to send the bearer of this note, that I may learn 
something about your health and wishes; the more 
so as since we parted I am told you have changed 
the opinion in which I then left you, and that you 
will neither come to court with my lady your mother, 
nor in any other way. If this report be true I am 
very much surprised by it, since I cannot call to 
mind anything that I have done to offend you; and 
it seems to me a very small return for the great 
love I bear you, that I should be kept at a distance 
from the person and presence of a woman whom I 
esteem more than any other in the world. If you 
love me as much as I trust you do, I am sure that 
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the distance by which we are separated must be a 
little trying to you; though it does not belong to 
the lady so much as to her servant to say so. 
Think, my Darling, how much your absence grieves 
me. I hope it is not yoikr wish that it should be 
so. If I should hear that in very truth you desire 
it, I must, grieving over my hapless fortune, try to 
forget my folly. So in haste I make an end of my 
poor note.” ' 

3. Arriving at Foligno, on his way to Rome, 
Knight learned that Clement was kept a prisoner 
in St Angelo; that no one was allowed to enter 
Rome without a pass; that no man, even with a 
pass, was suffered to see his Holiness. Until the 
Pope was free, it would be hard to get a word with 
him, and harder still to treat with him about the 
King’s affairs. Quinones was the lord of all. Lau- 
trec, instead of advancing to the Pontiff’s help, was 
making conquests and alliances in the north of 
Italy. Clement had need to help himself. On a 
dark day in December, a man in a great hat and 
cloak came down from the castle stairs to the gate 
of St. Angelo. A valet to the master of the papal 
household, he was sent, he said, to prepare a lodging 
and a dinner for his Holiness when he came forth 
according to the Emperor’s word. No one seemed 
to know the Pope by sight; the gates were opened; 
and he passed the foreign guard. Once in the 
streets, he walked on rapidly, his cloak about hiS 
face, until he reached a garden near the city wall 
This garden had a door by which he passed into 
the open country, where he found a groom in wait*- 
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ing with a Spanish horse. Mounting this horse he 
rode away, taking a northern course, and never 
resting from the saddle till he reached Orvieto, on 
the frontier of his states. 

4. A crowd of English agents hurried to meet 
and greet the Pontiff at Orvieto; for the King was 
eager in his suit, and Anne, with maidenly reserve, 
remained at Hever with Lady Rochford till the bull 
was sealed and judgment given. Knight came to 
Orvietii as a personal envoy from the King. Casale 
represented the Crown. Gambara and Gardiner were 
sent by Wolsey. Rochford had his chaplain near the 
Pope. Stafileo came as clerical ambassador of the 
Kings of France and England, now at war with 
Spain, with secret orders to devote his great abili- 
ties to procuring the divorce. The Pontiff raised 
no serious obstacle to either breve or bull. The 
matter must, he said, be judged in England; yet, 
since Catharine pleaded as a stranger, it was 
well to have a foreigner associated with the English 
judge. 

5. Clement was much abused by friars, who, 
hearing that the King had fallen in love with one 
of his own subjects, and having little to allege against 
the English case, had taken to defaming Anne. 
Wolsey was well aware that Anne was of a liberal 
school. He knew she was supporting his suspected 
priests and reading his forbidden books. There 
was the case of William Tyndale. Tyndale was in 
Antwerp: living in exile for conscience sake. Such 
priests as Tyndale were abominations in the sight 
of rich and worldly cardinals. Yet Tyndale, poor 
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and patient, eating his crust of bread and drinking 
his cruse of table-beer, was strong enough to do his 
Master^s work. Two years ago he had finished his 
translation of the New Testament. He had recently 
produced his “Obedience of a Christian Man, and 
how Christian Rulers ought to Govern.” He was 
labouring, in company with Miles Coverdale, at a 
rendering of the Pentateuch. All Tyndale’s writings 
were condemned, and reading them’was an offence at 
law. Yet Anne was known to have these writings 
in her cabinet. Tyndale’s “Obedience of a Christian 
Man” was one of her favourite books. 

6. An incident occurred which should have 
opened Wolsey’s eyes. George Zouch, the lover of 
her maid, Anne Gainsford, was one day caught by 
Sampson, dean of the chapel, reading a book in 
very earnest spirit. Sampson had the curiosity to 
see the title, which he found to be the “Obedience 
of a Christian Man.” “What is your name, and 
whose man are you?” asked Sampson, in the tone 
of an inquisitor. Zouch, a man of old and noble 
family, heir-general of the Greys of Codnor, an- 
swered, “He had got the book from Anne Gains- 
ford, maid to Mistress Anne, daughter of my Lord 
of Rochford.” Zouch, in courting that young lady, 
had caught the volume from her in his sport. Where 
had Anne Gainsford got the book? From Mistress 
Anne. Sampson kept the book, and sent it to the 
Cardinal. When Anne Boleyn asked her woman for 
the book, she heard this story. “Well,” said Anne, 
“it shall be the dearest book that Dean or Cardinal 
ever took away.” Going straight to the King, she 
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dropt on her knee, told him her tale, and begged 
his help in getting back her book. A sign from 
Henry, and the volume was restored; on which she 
took it to the King, and asked him to peruse *the 
work describing how a Christian ruler ought to 
govern. Henry read and liked it much. “This 
book is one for me and for all kings to read,” he 
said on seeing her again. In such things Anne was 
“lewd,” but in no other way; and, used as Wolsey 
was to clerical abuse, the falsehoods palmed on 
Clement as to Anne Boleyn stung him, for a moment, 
into honest rage. 

7. “If God has given any light of true doctrine 
to the greatest divines and lawyers of this realm,” 
he wrote to Rome, “ and if in this angle of the world 
there be any hope of God’s favour, I am well as- 
sured, and will put my seal upon it, that the King’s 
desire is grounded on justice, and not on any 
grudge against the Queen, whom the King honours 
and loves. On the other hand, the approved ex- 
cellent qualities of the gentlewoman; the purity of 
her life; her maidenly and womanly pudicity; her 
soberness, chasteness, meekness, and wisdom; her 
descent of right noble and high regal blood; her 
education in all good and laudable manners; and 
her apparent aptness to have children; with her 
other infinite good qualities; be the grounds on 
which the King’s desire is founded.” 

8. While the Pope was only asked to. talk, he 
stood on England’s side; but when the breve and 
bull were claimed from him, he sighed and shook 
his head. What would Quinones sayl What would 
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the Emperor do? “This act will be my ruin,” he 
exclaimed, and then sat down and wept. “We live 
on the Imperial mercy. We have little hope in 
France. Florence desires our ruin; and our only 
safety lies in Charles. Yet we shall turn his heart 
against us; he will say that we have done this deed 
from hatred of his majesty.” Casale tried to cheer 
the Pope; but Clement had been scared so much, 
he hardly dared to think of what the Emperor 
might do. “Will the King desert me?” he inquired. 
“Never,” said Casale. “Swear it to me,” he cried. 
Casale pledged his master to support the Holy 
Chair. Then Clement handed him the breve. “We 
put ourselves,” he murmured, “in the King’s hands; 
we shall be driven into perpetual warfare with the 
Emperor.” 

9. Knight set out for England with these in- 
struments. A few days after he left Orvieto, Cle- 
ment had a singular conversation with Casale, to 
whom, as an Italian, he could speak more freely 
than to Knight Wolsey was asking for a cardinal 
to be sent out as legate to assist him, on pretence 
of keeping up the Roman forms. No great astute- 
ness was required to see that sending out a cardinal 
would compromise the pontiff still more deeply 
with the Emperor. Clement told Casale that, not 
being himself a man of learning, he had consulted 
two experienced cardinals, Santi Quattro and Sy- 
monetta, who were of opinion that the King him- 
self should do what needed to be done. “Let the 
King marry at once,” said Clement; “let him follow 
up the trial; let him ask in public for a legate, after 
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he is married; this will be the better way for him 
to act.” By any other course delays would come. 

“It is already known,” said Clement, “that when the 
Queen is cited to appear, she will refuse the place 
and judge, and ask to have her marriage judged in ^ 
Rome. This course would stop the King’s nuptials.” 

If the Emperor backed her suit, she could not be 
refused a hearing. As the Roman courts were slow, 
he saw that by appeals, commissions, and adjourn- 
ments, the divorce might be in hearing for a dozen 
years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Henry and Anne. 

1538. 

1. “If the King will marry first,” said Cleftient, 
“they cannot ask me to grant a prohibition; they 
can only say the court and judge are open to suspi- 
cion; and demand that the inquiry shall be held in 
Rome. In that case, we should give our judgment 
openly before the world, and neither German nor 
Spaniard would be able to complain.” Clement 
desired to see this method followed, but he begged 
Casale not to make it known that he had urged it 
on the King. Clement was not yet aware how much 
the Cardinal was secretly opposing the design to 
marry Anne. 

2. Anne was too scrupulous to adopt this line 
of action. Living at Hever with Lady Rochford, 
she only saw the King, when he rode down into 
the weald, and sought her in the panelled chamber 
by the moat “Darling,” he wrote to her in Eng- 
lish, “these shall be only to advertise you, that the 
bearer and his fellow be despatched with as many 
things to compass our matter, and to bring it to 
pass, as our wits could imagine or devise; which 
brought to pass, as I trust, by their diligence, it 
shall be shortly, you and I shall have our desired 
end; which should be more to my heart’s ease, and 
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more quietness to my mind, than any other thing in 
this world, as with God’s grace shortly I trust shall 
be proved, but not so soon as I would it were. Yet 
I will assure you that there shall be no time lost, 
that may be won, and further cannot be done, for 
ultra posse non est esse. Keep him not too long 
with you, but desire him for your sake to make the 
more speed, for the sooner we shall have word 
from- him, the sooner shall our matter come to 
pass. And thus upon trust of your short repair to 
London, I make an end of my letter, mine own 
sweetheart. Written with the hand of him which 
desireth as much to be yours, as you do to have 
him.” 

3. When Lady Rochford joined her husband 
in the palace, Anne came up with her from Kent. 
Some sickness raged about the city; prelude to the 
outbreak which was soon to craze the world with 
terror; but the malady seemed dying in the breath 
of spring; and every one felt merrier for the recent 
fear and the auspicious change. A feast was given 
by Henry in the little park at Windsor, where a 
vast array of creams and spices, and the cates and 
comfits which beseem a fairy banquet, were dis- 
posed in tents. Some news, which Henry called 
good news, had come from Italy. A league was 
formed for the defence of Holy Church. War was 
declared against the Emperor, with a view to driv- 
ing him from the Papal States. Anne Boleyn was 
to be the genius of this crusade for replacing 
Clement in the Holy Chair. 

4. Strong in the Holy League, Clement had 
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yielded in the matter of a cardinal legate, and 
Lorenzo Campeggio was coming over as his deputy. 
A canonist, springing from a family of lawyers, who 
had studied the affair for years, Campeggio was 
known to be a friend of Henry and his cause. 
Catharine, in fact, objected to him on the ground 
of undue leaning towards a patron who was load- 
ing him with offices and gifts. A house in Rome, 
fit residence for a cardinal, had been presented to 
him by the King. The bishopric of Salisbury en- 
riched his coffers. When in want of money, he 
had never scrupled to apply for loans, which all 
the parties understood were not to be repaid. He 
was appointed English agent at the Vatican; a post 
of profit which he turned to good account. The 
shrewd Italian had a family to feed, and was un- 
likely to oppose so rich a patron as the English 
King. On hearing that Campeggio was coming, 
Henry concluded that his work was done. 

5. Anne wrote a playful letter to the Cardinal 
of York: — “In my most humblest wise that my 
heart can think, I desire you to pardon me that I 
am so bold to trouble you with my simple and 
rude writing, esteeming it to proceed from her, that 
is much desirous to know that your grace does 
well, as I perceive by this bearer that you do. The 
which I pray; for I do know the great pains and 
troubles that you have taken for me, both day and 
night, is never like to be recompensed on ray part, 
but alonely in loving you, next unto the King’s 
grace, above all creatures living. And I do not 
doubt, but the daily proofs of my deeds shall 
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manifestly declare and affirm my writing to be 
true, and I do trust you do think the same. My 
Lord, I do assure you I do long to hear from you 
news of the legate; for I do hope, an they come 
from you they shall be very good, and I am sure 
you desire it as much as I, and more.” Handing 
her pen to Henry, she desired him to add some 
gracious words. “The writer of this letter,” he 
adjoined, “would not cease till she had caused me 
likewise to set my hand; desiring you, though it be 
short, to take it in good part. I ensure you, there 
is neither of us but that greatly desireth to see you, 
and much more joyous to hear that you have 
scaped this plague so well, trusting the fury thereof 
to be passed, specially with them that keepeth good 
diet, as I trust you do. The not hearing of the 
Legate's arrival in France causeth us somewhat to 
muse; notwithstanding, we trust by your diligence 
and vigilancy (with the assistance of Almighty God) 
shortly to be eased out of that trouble.” 

6. Anne was too meek of nature and too light 
of heart to nurse a passion of revenge. Heneage, 
one of Wolsey's gentlemen, happened to be one 
day kept at Windsor waiting on the King. Carey 
was absent, and Norreys, left alone, required as- 
sistance in the ante-room. Each afternoon, the 
King went out into the park, and either rode or 
walked about till late, when he came in to dine. 
As he was passing into his closet, Anne whispered, 
in her pleasant banter, to the Cardinal’s servant, 
that his master was forgetting her. “The Cardinal’s 
messenger,” she said, “has come to cowrt, and 
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neither been to see me nor sent me any token of 
remembrance!” Wolsey was, in truth, omitting to 
observe his customary guile. Heneage excused him, 
saying his master was overcome by work. “Then 
ask his grace,” said Lady Rochford, “to bestow a 
morsel of his tunny on me.” The King passed in 
to dinner, and while he sat at meat, he ordered 
Heneage to carry down a dish into Lady Rochford’s 
room. Anne invited Heneage, as the Cardinal’s 
man, to stay and dine with them, saying, she wished 
she had some of the Cardinal’s good things, such 
as carps and shrimps, to set before him! All her 
bantering words were instantly reported to the Car- 
dinal’s eye. 

7. Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, came to 
London as ambassador, to help the Cardinal in 
seating a French woman on the English throne. 
Bellay, a lively wit and learned canonist, was quick 
of eye; but he was full of Wolsey’s plans and no- 
tions, and he needed time to clear his sight. Put- 
ting their wits together, the Cardinal and ambas- 
sador agreed that in a week or two the King would 
gain his senses, and the maid of honour would be 
flung away. Wolsey was waiting for that change; 
and now and then, deceived by false appearances, 
he played too carelessly the part he had assumed 
of Anne Boleyn’s friend. 

8. Campeggio was instructed by the Pope to 
see the Queen, to work on her religious feelings, 
and induce her to retire into a holy house. Such 
things were often done. Jeanne de France and 
Juana the Excellenta had passed from thrones into 
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conventual cells. A similar hint was given to Ca- 
tharine, by a man who honoured her. “It is most 
rare,” Erasmus wrote to her, “to find a lady born 
and reared in courts, who binds her hope on acts 
of devotion, and finds her solace in the word of 
God. Would that others, more especially widows, 
would learn to follow your example; and not widows 
only, but unmarried ladies too, for what so good as 
the service of Christ? He is the Rock — the Spouse 
of pious souls — and nearer than the nearest human 
tie. A soul devoted to this Husband is at peace 
alike in good and evil times. He knows what is 
best for all; and is often kindest when He seems to 
turn the honey into gall. Every one has his cross 
to bear; without that cross no soul can enter into 
rest!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cranmer. 

1538. 

1. Another argument was needed, not for 
Catharine only, but for Anne; which other argu- 
ment was found by accident in a singular quarter 
and an unknown man. A rich and ready talker, 
with a fair amount of learning, and an eye for dogs 
and deer, as well as dialectics and humanities, was 
Thomas Cranmer, Doctor of Divinity, and Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. Cranmer was a curious 
study. Though a bold and dashing sportsman, who 
could tame the wildest horse and draw the longest 
bow, he had so little confidence in himself that he 
declined the easiest task, and quailed beneath an 
inferior’s eye. He knew his weakness, and explained 
it by the drubbings he had borne in childhood from 
a tyrant and a dunce. Timid in heart, yet bold 
in speech, Cranmer had fallen in love with Black 
Joan, niece of the hostess of the Dolphin tavern, 
and forfeited his fellowship by leading her to 
church. But this first wife having died before his 
years of grace were out, he had been welcomed 
back into his college room, in which his wit, his 
learning, and his modest manner, made him a 
general favourite. Loving his books, and shrinking 
from the eyes of men, he was content to close his 
door, to say his office, and confine his hopes be- 
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tween the college garden and the lecture-hall. Such 
was the retiring man who in a few short months was 
to become a ruler of events. 

2. In the early days of May, the Court, now 
moved to Greenwich, was alarmed by several per- 
sons in the household falling sick. The Queen, the 
Princess Mary, and their households, were at Green- 
wich for the Mayings. Lord and Lady Rochford 
and their daughters, Anne and Mary, were at court. 
Henry and Catharine lived apart; but every one 
was treating Catharine with respect — the partizans 
of Charles as Queen, the partizans of Henry as 
Princess of Wales. Henry looked on Catharine as 
his brother’s widow, though he gave her still the 
titular rank of Queen, as due to her until the Court 
had met and judgment had been given. Revels and 
jousts, with all the customary games, were on, when 
some of Catharine’s maids fell sick. The Princess 
Mary was attacked, and the infected rooms had to 
be cleared. 

3. Anne was removed by Lady Rochford from 
the Queen’s apartments to a lodging in the tilt- 
yard, where her parents hoped she might escape at- 
tack. “Her reign is over,” chuckled ihe French 
prelate, seeing her move from the palace. Wolsey 
shared in this opinion of his colleague. Fox, the 
King’s almoner, found her on his return from Italy 
in these new lodgings. Fox had brought, as he 
supposed, a breve from Orvieto; and the King, not 
waiting for his story, sent him to the tilt-yard to 
report what he had done. Anne heard the almoner 
with sparkling eyes, and when he spoke of Gardiner’s 
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zeal in hurrying on the legate, she became so wild 
in her excitement as to call the almoner Gardiner, 
and to promise him a fit reward for his success. 
Henry dropt in to hear his story out. When Anne 
retired into an ante-room, Henry asked his almoner 
for letters. One of his letters was from Clement, a 
second from Stafileo, a third from Gardiner. Push- 
ing the other two aside, he opened that from Gar- 
diner, and going to the window, read the contents 
to himself in silence. Fox explained to him what 
Clement was prepared to do. 

4, The King was highly pleased, and, sending 
for Anne, desired the almoner to go through all the 
details once again. Much questioning took place 
as to the terms in which the breve was drawn, as 
to the Pope’s private views in the matter, and as 
to all the tissues of intrigue going on in Rome. 
Fox went on to Wolsey, whom he found at Durham 
House — York Place being in the decorator’s hands 
— and though the Cardinal was gone to bed, the 
almoner was admitted to his room. On reading 
the breve with reference to his purpose, Wolsey 
was perplexed. He sent for Rochford, and the 
despatches being read to him Rochford seemed no 
less confused. The Cardinal’s end was gained. As 
Rochford was impressed with an idea that the 
breve was not enough, and they would have to 
send once more to Italy, some months were gained 
by Wolsey, who would now have time to see how 
Lautrec sped, and watch until the royal whim should 
change. Annoyed by what he heard was a mistake 
of words, Henry gave orders that his ministers should 
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ask the Pope for a decretal in the very words sent 
out by Wolsey. If the Pope refused, they were to 
tell his Holiness that a denial of his just request 
would drive the King and kingdom into variance 
with the Holy See. 

5. Early in June the King rode out to Waltham 
Abbey, leaving Rochford and his family at Green- 
wich Park. The sickness hung about in many 
places. It was bad in Cambridge, and the doctors 
and their pupils had been scattered up and down 
the country. Cranmer sought a refuge with his 
pupils, sons of Mr. Cressy, of Waltham, at whose 
table Gardiner and Fox met him. Cranmer was 
shy, and spoke but rarely, yet Gardiner and Fox, 
hearing that he was a fine scholar, who had given 
the secret matter much attention, pressed him to 
explain his views. At length they forced his lips, 
when the official doctors were astonished by the 
boldness and the clearness of his speech. 

6. In Cranmer’s view, the question was not one 
for Rome to hear and judge. The point had been 
decided long ago, and there was no occasion for 
the Pope to speak. Some hints had been already 
dropt of going to the universities of Europe with 
the question, — Can a man legally contract a union 
with his dead brother’s wife? Cranmer was of 
opinion that this question should be put. They 
should begin, he thought, with Cambridge and Ox- 
ford; they should go to Paris, Padova, Bologna, and 
other universities not within the Emperor’s terri- 
tories. Cranmer had no doubt of their reply: — the 
universities would say that such a union was for- 
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bidden by the text of Holy Writ. If that were so, 
asked Gardiner, what course would he advise the 
Crown to take? Again the timid priest drew back; 
but his superiors in the Church constrained him to 
go on. Well, then, he said, the course to take was 
clear. The match being lawless, there had never 
been a binding rite. No sacrament had been given. 
The King and Queen had lived in sin, not knowing 
it; but they had never changed their single state. 
The man remained a bachelor, the woman a widow. 
There was nothing to annul, and little to undo. 
The royal pair must part; and on the day they 
ceased to live in sin, each would be free to form 
another tie. 

7. Gardiner and Fox repeated Cranmeris wofds 
next day at Waltham Abbey. “Who is this Doctor 
Cranmerl” cried the King; a new light breaking on 
his mind. “Where is he? Is he still at Waltham? 
Marry, I will speak to him. This man, I trow, has 
got the right sow by the ear.” Cranmer was fetched 
to Greenwich, and Henry, noting his timidity, urged 
him in the warmest words to give up teaching lads, 
and undertake the business he knew so well. Henry 
was aware that many laymen held the views of 
Cranmer, but the views of laymen were not all in 
all to Anne. Here was a learned man, a priest in 
orders, a doctor of divinity, who taught the doctrine 
that he had never been a married man and had no 
need for a divorce. “Come, master doctor,” said 
the King, in his cajoling way, “I pray you, and as 
you are a subject I command you, other business 
being set apart, to take some pains to see this my 
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cause to be furthered by your advice, so that I may 
shortly understand whereunto I may trust.” Cranmer 
was overpowered. Henry gave him letters to Liord 
Rochford, who, on finding what sort of man he was, 
engaged him as his chaplain, took him to his house, 
and made him tutor to his daughter Anne. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Sweat. 

I 

1528. 

1. As the summer warmed, the sickness broke 
out everywhere. The royal household was invaded, 
and the “secret matter” was forgotten in a panic 
of dismay. Anne suffered from a slight attack, but 
rallied quickly, and her friends were hoping that 
the worst was over. George fell down, and sickened 
to the point of death; and other gentlemen of the 
chamber took their beds. Waltham being infected, 
Henry had to seek a change of air. George invited 
his master to remove to Hunsdon, the great house 
which had formerly been occupied by Norfolk. Here 
he found a fresh and wholesome air. 

2. From Hunsdon Henry wrote to Anne: “The 
doubts which haunt me as to your state of health 
worry and frighten me very much; nor should I 
have been able to rest at all had I not received a 
good and sure account of you. Since you have 
felt no symptoms, I hope you are as free from it 
as myself. When we were at Waltham, two ushers, 
two grooms of the chamber, and your brother fell 
sick. They are now out of danger. Since we 
came to your house at Hunsdon we have been 
quite well, thank God, and have not a single person 
sick amongst us. If you would leave the Surrey 
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side as we have done, you would escape all risk. 
One other thing should comfort you; few, if any, 
women have been taken ill; no one of our Court, 
and not many beyond it, have died. I entreat you, 
my beloved, to have no fear, and not to tease your- 
self about our absence; for, let me be where I may, 
I shall be always yours. We must sometimes bow 
to our destiny. He who fights against his fate 
mostly comes off badly in the end; for this reason 
bear up bravely. Treat the evil as lightly as you 
can; ere long I hope to make you sing our happy 
meeting. I wish I had you in my arms, that I might 
chase away your credulous fears.” Henry was to 
find ere long that even his manly heart was hardly 
proof against such fears. 

3. This sweating-sickness was no stranger to the 
soil; in fact, the French and Germans called it “the 
English Sweat;” but science had neither traced a 
cause nor found a remedy for the disease. Sir 
William Butts, the King’s physician, had an oppor- 
tunity of studying it in a personal attack. A flush 
of fire ran through his veins; then came a sudden 
faintness, followed by cramp in the stomach, pain 
in the head, a sleepy stupor in the body, and a 
foetid ooze from every pore. Five or six hours the 
agony lasted. If the patient lived so long, he had 
a chance of pulling through. A day and night 
sufficed to either kill or cure. The heat within his 
veins was hard to bear; he screamed for cooling 
drinks; yet any cooling drink was death. Not many 
who were taken ever lived to tell the story of their 
pain; “Scarce one among a hundred,” says the 
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chronicler Holinshed, “escaped with life.” When 
this disease last appeared, Anne was abroad, but 
she remembered, with alarm, that it had fallen on 
the royal household, that the King had fled from 
London, that the Cardinal was attacked, that thou- 
sands of all classes had been swept away. Anne 
had cause to mourn the ravage of that year; the 
sweating-sickness having carried off her grandfather, 
the Great Duke. 

4. Ten days after her first attack, the sickness 
caught her in more serious form, and messengers, 
speeding after Henry, roused him in the night with 
their alarming news. Butts was away from court, 
and could not be recalled in time. Another doctor 
was despatched to Anne. “News came to me in 
the night,” Henry wrote to his beloved, “the most 
distressing I have ever heard. Three things alarm 
and pain me. First, the illness of my love, whom I 
esteem beyond eveiything in the world, whose health 
I cherish as my own, and half of whose suffering I 
would gladly bear; next, my fear lest the separation 
I regret so much must last a little time longer, 
though I pray God to shorten it; and third, because 
the doctor in whom I trust is absent at the very 
moment when he could do me the greatest service. 
I might hope through him, and through his service, 
to obtain one of my brightest joys in this world, 
the swift recovery of my beloved. In place of him 
I send you my other doctor, the only one near me, 
praying God that he will cure you soon, when I shall 
like him more than ever. Pray be ruled by his 
advice about your illness, so that I may see you 
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shortly in your usual health, a greater cordial to me 
than all the jewels in the world.” 

5. The doctor found Lord Rochford and his 
daughter ill. In each the malady was taking an 
unhappy turn; a chill coming on and perspiration 
ceasing long before the usual time. Butts soon 
came, but Anne seemed lying in a hopeless state. 
Around her were the dead and dying. Norreys 
and Carey sickened, and in six hours Carey was a 
corpse. Compton died. Poyntz died. Courtney 
took his bed. A little later in the year, his mother. 
Lady Catharine Plantagenet, passed away. Wallop, 
Cheney, Bryan, all the grooms and gentlemen of 
the chamber, with a single exception, suffered from 
the malady. Kingston, Captain of the Guard, was 
stricken down. Every one was scared, and Wolsey 
most of all. The King held up, and by his good 
example kept the coiurt from panic. “Eat smaR 
suppers, drink but little wine, and take a pill once 
a- week,” was his advice to Wolsey. Anne’s fine 
constitution bore her through. 

6, On her recovery she was taken down to 
Hever, where Lady Rochford’s nursing set her on 
her feet once more. All through the summer months 
this sickness lingered in the narrow streets and by 
the water-side. Wolsey was overcome by terror; 
thinking each hour would be his last, confessing 
every night, and taking the wine and wafer once a 
day. Though sobered by the frightful scenes about 
him, Henry never sank into the abject terrors of 
the Cardinal. Shut up in Hampton Court, Wolsey 
locked his gates, and lighted fires around his garden- 
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walls. No man was suffered to approach his person, 
lest the poison should be breathed into his lungs. 
“Be of good comfort,” Henry wrote to him by the 
hand of Bell, his chaplain, “put away fears and 
fantasies, and make as merry as in such a season 
of contagion you may; put apart all cares for a 
time, and commit all to God.” 

7. Wolsey’s “cares” were numerous: not the 
least of them a certain election at Wilton Abbey, 
in which Anne Boleyn had been led to interfere. 
Sharing in the view of Bellay, that her reign was 
over, Wolsey had been taking an incautious line. 
But Anne, in place of falling out of notice, was a 
, stronger power than ever. Since she frightened 
him so much at Hunsdon, Henry had been drawing 
her kinsmen more and more about his person. 
George, his close companion, had a fresh pension 
granted from the prizes of wine. Bryan was made 
a gentleman of the Privy Chamber. Even the Irish 
cousinly were taken into favour. Piers came over 
from Kilkenny, and having finally resigned the 
titles in dispute, he was created Earl of Ossory 
• assigned a pension, and restored to his old place 
of Deputy. But Wolsey only saw the outer side of 
things, and those in an imperfect light. Henry 
was ceasing to tell the Cardinal his secret thoughts, 
and eyes as keen as Wolsey’s go astray when they 
are groping towards an object in the dark. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wilton Abbey. 

1528. 

1. Two months before Carey died, that favourite 
had moved his master on behalf of his sister Elinor, 
a nun in Wilton Abbey. Cecilia Willoughby, Lady 
Abbess of that house, was dead; and Father Benet, 
one of Wolse/s chaplains, had applied for leave to 
hold a chapter and elect her successor. Isabel 
Jordan was the Prioress. She had made herself 
agreeable to Wolsey and his chaplain, by whose 
help she meant to have herself elected to the vacant 
chair. In laying two names before the King, Benet 
had placed the name of Elinor Carey on his list, 
in compliment to her friends at court; an error, 
as the thing turned out; for Carey and his friends 
took hold of the occasion to promote her over Isabel 
Jordan’s head. 

2. Isabel Jordan had a better claim. An aged 
lady, who had served as Prioress in another house 
before she came to Wilton, she had years and 
reputation in her favour. Wolsey made a feint of 
backing Carey’s suit, yet Carey soon had reason to 
believe the Cardinal meant to give the chair to 
Isabel. Like other^young men in the closet, Carey 
disliked the Cardinal. Yet Carey had no easy task 
in fighting him on such a ground. To put the 
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Cardinal’s client out of court, he had to find some 
reason to believe Isabel Jordan unfitted by her 
reputation for the government of a house of nuns. 
Unhappily, the convent had a bad repute; a dozen 
scandalous tales were whispered in the town; and 
Isabel seemed by public rumour no less guilty than 
the rest. 

3. Armed with some tale against the Prioress, 
Carey applied to Henry, and got his brotherly 
petition backed by Anne. No proofs were given 
against the Prioress, for no inquiry had been held; 
and charity in such a case might think the best; 
yet, in an age and country eager for reform, it 
seemed unwise to place a woman in the highest seat 
of a religious house whose character was publicly 
defamed. Anne spoke to Henry, and the King 
forbade the Cardinal’s chaplain to proceed. “Isabel 
Jordan shall not be Abbess,” he said to his groom; 
“Isabel shall not be Abbess,” he repeated to a 
dozen persons. Now, if Isabel failed, Carey sup- 
posed his sister sure to win. The Cardinal heard 
of Henry’s words; but in his fancy that Anne 
Boleyn’s reign was past, he ventured to go on with 
the election. Another candidate was started for 
the chair, in Elinor’s elder sister and superior in 
the convent. Every one could see the Cardinal’s 
game, and Henry, quick to feel and to resent such 
moves, declared in yet more menacing terms that 
Isabel Jordan should never be elected Abbess. The 
affair was pending when the sickness came and 
Carey died. 

4. That Anne should try to comfort her sister 
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Mary in her weak and widowed state, by doing 
what she could for Carey’s sister, was a thing of 
course. No one ever came to her in grief without 
receiving help. Anne knew the sister of William 
Carey only from report, and never dreaming that 
the vices which had tainted others in her convent 
might be found in her, Anne pressed her claim 
for Mary’s sake. Henry took the charge of Elinor 
Carey’s fortunes on himself; but Wolsey was not 
beaten off even now. Of Elinor, a more comely 
person than the aged Isabel, there were also tales. 
These tales were carried to the King. This sister of 
his dead servant was, it seemed, ,a shameless woman, 
who had lived in sin, not only with a priest but 
with a layman. Henry was annoyed, but having 
heard these stories, he postponed the election till 
inquiry had been made. Wolsey was enjoined to 
call the nuns before him, to compel them to dis- 
close their secrets, and to make report of what he 
learned. To guard against deceit, the nuns were 
all examined in the presence of the royal chaplain, 
Dr. Bell. 

5. These measures brought the truth to light. 
Elinor confessed. It was a bitter piece of news for 
the poor invalid at Hever; but the story could not 
be concealed from Anne; and Henry told her what 
had happened in a tone as honourable to the man 
who wrote as to the woman who had to read his 
words. “As touching the matter of Wilton, my 
Lord Cardinal hath had the nuns before him, and 
examined them. Master Bell being present; which 
hath certified me for a truth, that she hath con- 
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fessed herself (which we would have had Abbess) 
to have had two children by two sundry priests; 
and, further, since hath been keeped by a servant 
of the Lord Brooke that was, and that not long ago. 
Wherefore, I would not for all the gold in the 
world, clog your conscience, nor mine, to make her 
ruler of a house which is of so ungodly demeanour. 
Nor I trust you would not that, neither for brother 
nor sister, I should so destain mine honour or 
conscience. And as touching the Prioress or dame 
Elinor’s eldest sister, though there is not any evident 
case proved against them, and that the Prioress is 
so old that of many years she could not be as she 
was named; yet, notwithstanding, to do your plea- 
sure, I have done that neither of them shall have 
it; whereby the house shall be the better reformed 
(whereof, I ensure you, it hath much need), and 
God much the better served.” He added some 
few words about herself: “As touching abode at 
Hever, do therein as best shall like you; for you 
know best what air doth best with you. But I' 
would it were come thereto, (if it pleased God) 
that neither of us need care for that, for I ensure 
you I think it long.” 

6. Anne was content to set both Prioress and 
her rival on one side, and get a more sedate and 
honest woman chosen for the place; but Wolsey, 
with the madness that precedes a fall, instructed 
Benet to prepare a chapter and decide the vote 
for Isabel Jordan. Benet obeyed, and Isabel was 
elected. Then the royal r^ge broke out. “It is 
not the part,” said Henry, “of a loving friend and 
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trusty servant to elect and choose a person by him 
forbidden; but your cloaking your offence by saying 
that you did not know my mind, displeases me still 
more. . . It is a double offence, first to do ill, and 
then to colour it. Do it no more. For there is 
no man living that hateth it more than I do ... As 
a master and friend, I must desire you to take 
what I say in good part; for I do it upon no other 
ground, but the wealth of your soul and mine.” 
Wolsey, on seeing the greatness of his error, made 
an abject answer. He was afraid, he said; his 
servants were unwell; and the affair had overslip t 
his memory. Yet the evil was not done; for the 
election was conditional only; and the matter in 
his Majesty’s hands. “Seeing the humbleness of 
your submission, I am content to remit it,” said 
the King with high disdain. But he reminded 
Wolsey that the monks accused him of robbing 
convents, that the peers resented his arrogance, 
that every one exclaimed against his pride and 
waste. The charm of his ascendency was broken, 
and the hour of Isabel’s success at Wilton Abbey 
was the hour in which the Cardinal began to fall. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The two Legates. 

1528. 

1. WoLSEY had cause for much alarm. The 
French were losing time in Italy; and Henry was 
impatient for the papal answer. Suffolk and Mary 
were against him. He had nothing to expect from 
Rochford; nor could he easily conceal his treache- 
ries much longer from the eyes of Lady Anne. 
Cranmer was writing on the dispensation in a sense 
to widen the dispute with Rome, and ruin the 
Cardinal’s chances of succeeding to the triple crown. 
All parties were in league against him. In his 
dread of losing what he had, he clutched at more 
and more. Fox died; he took the See of Winchester 
into his hands. As if to test his power, he asked 
the King to give the See of Durham to his son, 
Tom Winter. Henry had lately made this youngster, 
who was still at school in Paris, Warden of St. 
Leonard’s Hospital. He refused to make him one 
of his bishops, and the Cardinal of York was in 
despair. 

2. In speaking to the Bishop of Bayonne, Wolsey 
expressed his weariness of the world, and his in- 
creasing wish to go into his diocese and give up 
public life. “If I could see the league of France 
and England firmly made, the King’s divorce ar- 
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ranged, his Highness married to a second wife, 
the dynasty secured in the birth of a Prince, the 
laws amended, and the Church reformed, I would 
retire from Court, and spend the remnant of my 
days in serving God.” The Bishop chuckled in his 
sleeve. A man as keen of sight as he was quick 
of wit, Bellay began to see that the King’s incon- 
stancy, on which both he and his English brother 
had been counting, was a failure. “Yes,” he wrote 
to France, “I have been called a bad prophet; let 
it be so; for I now think the King so much in love, 
that God only can get him out of his mess.” Bellay 
went on to say, “The Cardinal is still resolved 
‘ on having Madame Renee for his master; and this 
affair may come about, unless something else shall 
happen first.” Cranmer, by his appeal from Rome 
to Holy Writ, had given the whole affair a hostile 
turn. Henry was urging Cranmer to go on, and 
CranmeFs arguments were winning over many voices 
in the universities. Until Campeggio came, Wolsey 
must court the favourite, in order to retain his 
place; but Bellay saw that he was sinking in the 
midst of all his plots. “As to the Cardinal, I be- 
lieve, in spite of all his airs and talk, that he has 
no true idea of what is going on.” 

3. Few persons guessed the spirit in which Cam- 
peggio was coming. In the face of Henry’s gifts — 
his house in Rome, his loans of money, and his 
English mitre — he had sold himself to Charles. 
That Campeggio was a worldly priest, with children ^ 
to support, the Cardinal knew; that England offered 
him a better market for his vote than Spain the 
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Cardinal thought; but no one understood how much 
the scare of two attacks and two captivities within 
a year was acting on the nerves of aged cardinals. 
Detained in Rome almost as much by gout as by 
his captors, Campeggio lived in mortal fear of the- 
Imperialists. In name, he was the Governor of 
Rome; in fact, he was a puppet in Quiflones’ hands- 
This friar forbade the Pope to take one step with- 
out his previous knowledge and expressed consent. 
‘‘Write to his Holiness,” said the stern Franciscan 
to Campeggio, “that his Majesty will not have him 
grant the Papal breve.” Campeggio trembled and 
obeyed. 

4. Leaving Famese governor in his room, Cam- 
peggio quitted Rome before the stroke of war had 
been delivered. Lautrcc was advancing towards the 
south, where Orange and Moncada were hanging 
on his flank. Campeggio was ordered to relieve his 
gout by easy stages, so that news might reach him 
ere he crossed the Straits. His action must be 
governed by events. In any case he must co.nsider 
what was best for Clement and the Holy See. 
Campeggio nursed his gout with care, not only in 
obedience to the Pontiff, but in deference to the 
Franciscan General. He could not ride; he could 
not walk. When news came tardily from the seat 
of war, he was too ill to leave his bed. The pain 
being chiefly in his hands, he could not hold a pen. 
Bryan was sent to spur him forward, but the gouty 
cardinal was hard to move. In Paris he had men to* 
see. He had to speak with Francois and Louise, 
whose captains were not doing much in Naplesr 
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Clerk was with him; but a Papal legate was too 
great a man to press. Campeggio would not mount 
his horse, and litters had to be procured. At length, 
however, he set out, his mind a little cleared by his 
Italian news. 

5. All parties were impatient for the legate's 
coming. Anne wished to hear the news, and Henry 
sent such scraps as he received to Hever Castle. 
“The reasonable requests of your last letter,” he 
wrote, “with the pleasure I also take to know them, 
cause me to send you these news. The legate, 
which we most desire, arrived at Paris on Sunday 
or Monday last past, so that I trust by next Monday 
to hear of his arrival at Calais; and then I trust, 
within a little while after to enjoy that which I have 
so long longed for, to God’s pleasure and both our 
comforts. No more to you at this present, mine 
own Darling, for lack of time; but that I would you 
were in my arms, and I in yours, for I think it’s 
long since I kissed you.” 

6. At length the legate’s gout was got to bed in 
Bath Place. An air of mystery surrounded him. He 
was too ill to rise, and Wolsey, eager to inspect his 
comrade, took a boat and saw him in his rooms. 
He talked about the Lutherans and the Turks, and 
hinted that the King should fix his thoughts on a 
recovery of Jerusalem. A second and a third time 
Wolsey rowed to Bath Place. The Bishop of Bay- 
onne also went to see the legate, but the airy 
Frenchman was perplexed. “What it will come to 
no one knows,” he wrote. Catharine seemed to 
be the only person at her ease. She knew a great 
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.deal more about Campeggio’s plans than either 
Wolsey or Bellay, and while an ordinary eye saw 
nothing in her future but despair, she talked as. 
though her darkest hours were past. A foreign 
cardinal was sure to do her justice, and her nephew 
had the means of forcing Clement to sustain her 
cause. London was full of peers and knights, as 
though a royal marriage and a coronation were ex- 
pected. Anne and Lady Rochford were at court. 
Rochford, whose recovery had been slower than his 
daughter’s, came from Kent Norfolk and Suffolk 
had been summoned from their country-seats; and 
every tongue was busy with the great affair. Yet 
.Catharine kept her place and post as in her regal 
days. She got up dances and other pastimes in her 
chambers, and desired the ladies and gentlemen of 
her household to be merry. A common interest 
and a common danger brought the King’s sister to 
her side; for Mary, thinking of her children, was 
averse to Henry’s match with Anne; and, like the 
Queen, she was involved in a disputed point of 
matrimonial law. The Duke’s first wife was still 
alive; and who could say what Lady Mortimer might 
not attempt if Catharine’s marriage were dissolved] 
The two Queens felt a common duty in persuading 
Henry to desist. 

7. Wolsey and Campeggio peered into each 
other’s eyes. These legates were to sit in judgment 
under one commission, but their objects in the suit 
were wide apart, and each was bent on finding out 
his colleague’s means and ends. “At my departure,” 
said Campeggio, “his Holiness led me to believe 
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"that your Reverend Lordship would assist me to 
induce the King to go no further in this business?” 
Wolsey shook his head. “I am instructed by his 
Holiness,” Campeggio added, “to see the King and 
try what can be done by argument” “The marriage 
is no marriage, and the safety of the realm requires 
a dissolution,” answered Wolsey. Hours were spent 
in urging the Imperialist view. “I spoke with all 
my force,” Campeggio wrote to Clement, “but I 
could not move the Cardinal from his point” “The 
King’s desire is just,” said Wolsey; “learned and 
godly men have ' strengthened his’ opinion; and the 
kingdom will not wait.” Wolsey said he knew his 
country well. If justice were denied, two things 
would happen. He would fall; and when he fell 
the Papal power would vanish from the land! Not 
once, but many times, he spoke these words. “In 
our last discourse,” Campeggio wrote to Rome, “he 
said to me again and again, ‘Beware, most reverend 
lord, lest England be driven to follow in the wake 
of Germany. A cardinal estranged the Germans 
from the Holy See. Let it not be said that another 
cardinal has caused another loss. Unless this mar- 
riage is annulled, the authority of Rome is gone.’” 
8. Campeggio waited on the King, and in a 
private audience lasting four hours, went over all 
the ground. At first, as he perceived, the King had 
entered on his “secret matter” solely to protect his 
consort and secure his dynasty. No second love- 
affair was in his thoughts. He wished to have the 
Julian breve confirmed, so that the law might be 
declared afresh. Leo had refused his confirmation 
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of the breve; and Clement, even after Henry had 
exalted the pontifical office, had declined to seal a 
second breve. Then had come the change of front, 
when Wolsey, seeking an alliance with the court of 
Blois, had asked the pontiff to annul the marriage. 
Clement had done neither. Henry, as Campeggib 
saw, was fixed in purpose. “He is a great Aeolo- 
gian and a greater jurist,” said the Italian, “?ind an 
angel from heaven would not be strong enough to 
argue him down. He tells me the divorce is an 
accomplished fact, as for the past two years he has 
been thoroughly separated from the Queen.” 

9. Unable to move the King, Campeggio tried 
his wiles on Catharine. Would she go into a con- 
vent and become the spouse of Christ? The King 
agreed that Catharine should retire on any terms. 
She might retain her rank, her rents, her ornaments, 
her pensions. In the absence of male heirs, her 
daughter should be declared the King’s successor 
on the throne. The legates went to see her, and 
having read the Pope’s letter, Campeggio, with the 
art of which he was a master, told her that the 
Pope, being bound to render justice to every one, 
had sent the Cardinal of York and himself to hear 
her case; but since the thing was high and difficult, 
his Holiness advised her, in his paternal office, out 
of his great affection for her, not to press for trial; 
but in her own prudence, and with his paternal 
blessing, to adopt some other course of settling the 
affair. He carefully refrained from mentioning a 
convent; yet she understood his meaning well. 
Both sides were thinking of some Abbey of St. Clare; 
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but Catharine had no mind to enter a religious 
house. “I know, most reverend lord,” she answered, 
“the sincerity of my own heart. I wish to die in 
the Holy Faith, and in obedience to God and Holy 
Church; but I desire to state this business to his 
Holiness. I have heard you would persuade me to 
enter a religious house?” Campeggio told her that 
was true, and urged with all his eloquence, that 
such an act of self-denial would become her well. 
He quoted the example of Jeanne of France, who 
was alive in her retreat, honoured and respected by 
the world. “By entering a religious house, your 
Majesty will satisfy God, preserve your conscience, 
and sustain the glory of your name. You will 
avoid public scandal, retain your dowry, and sup- 
port your daughter’s rights.” But Catharine would 
not listen to his voice. The news from Italy was 
high and stirring. Lautrec was dead; the French 
were broken and dispersed. A victory as great as 
that of Pavia crowned the Emperor’s arms. Charles 
was once more master of the Vatican; and Catha- 
rine, as Queen of England, not as sister of St. Clare, 
would submit her conscience to the Pope. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Appeal to England.' 

1528. 

1. Seeing that Wolsey laid no stress on Henry’s 
love, Campeggio paid no court to Anne Boleyn, and 
hardly took her into his account. A strange idea 
flashed into his mind. The question moving every 
one was that of the succession. England wished to 
have a king. Catharine had no son, and Charles 
insisted that his cousin Mary must be queen. Might 
not these claims be reconciled? The King was fond 
of Richmond, the handsome boy of nine, now living 
at Sheriff Hutton with his council, learning how to 
rule, if not to reign. The King had thought of 
declaring Richmond his successor on the throne. A 
bastard ruled the Vatican. If a natural son could 
be a pope, why not a king? Campeggio asked why 
Richmond should not wed his sister Mary, and enjoy 
the throne with her? 

2. A dispensation for this marriage would be 
needed, but Campeggio knew the ways of Rome, 
and with a prudent handling of the matter, he 
believed a dispensation might be got. If Charles 
approved the match, his trouble would be slight. 
Charles had no great reason to prefer one prince 
above another for his cousin’s hand. To him, the 
only point of moment was that Mary should suc- 
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ceed her father on his throne. Quinones had re- 
ceived a Cardinal’s cap; and since the victories of 
Orange, he had only to express a wish in Rome to 
find himself obeyed. But neither Wolsey nor Cam- 
peggio understood the master passion that con- 
trolled events. Had nothing more been meant by 
Henry than a political union with Ren^e, the 
proposal might have taken Henry’s fancy. He was 
fond of Mary, but he was fonder still of Anne. 

3 . One morning, as Campeggio lay in bed, Wol- 
sey came in with news that upset all his plans. 
Campeggio was beginning to hope that Catharine 
would retire. Knowing that Fisher enjoyed her con- 
fidence, he had seen this prelate. Fisher, he fancied, 
was content to let her do so, and Campeggio gave 
him orders how to act. But Wolsey now removed 
all doubt of Catharine’s future course. Henry had 
asked his partner, what she wished 1 She spoke of 
proctors, advocates, and councillors. At first she wished 
to have imperialist proctors, advocates, and coun- 
cillors; a claim that could not be allowed by law, 
since England was at war with Spain; and then she 
mentioned Warham, Fisher, Clerk, and Tunstall; 
three of whom were her devoted partizans. By 
naming Warham, she prevented his appearance on 
the other side. Henry added that the Queen might 
have a Spanish proctor and a Flemish advocate. 
She asked his leave to send for I..uis Vives, one of 
the few great scholars left in Spain, a correspondent 
of Erasmus, who had also been connected with the 
university of Oxford. He assented to her wish. All 
hope, of striking out a middle course was vanish- 
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ing into mist. A court must be convened; the 
matter must be opened; and the legates must de- 
cide. But Wolsey had another piece of news. The 
Queen was asking to confess herself to the Italian 
legate, and the King was yielding to her wish. She 
would arrive that morning at Bath Place. Campeg- 
gio must be ready to receive her when she came. 

4. She came at nine o’clock, and stayed till 
noon. Speaking under the seal of confession, she 
first desired the legate to make every word she ut- 
tered known to the Holy Father, and then explained 
to him the whole of her life since she was married 
to Prince Arthur. She had never been that prince’s 
wife. Campeggio, in the fulness of his ghostly 
power, advised his penitent to put an end to all 
her troubles by retiring from the world. “Never!” cried 
Catharine, proudly: “I will never do it I will die 
as I have lived, in that estate of matrimony to which 
God has called me.” The Italian hoped she would 
relent. Hinting that some of her friends were in- 
discreet, and that the council might indict them for 
conspiracy to imagine the King’s death, he tried to 
frighten her by saying the charge would ruin her, 
whether she were guilty or not guilty. Death by the 
axe might be her sentence. Mary would be buried 
in a convent. Surely, she would change her atti- 
tude! “No,” said Catharine, with a slow and solid 
emphasis, “I shall never change.” In vain Campeggio 
pointed out how much her obstinacy would hurt 
her nephew and disturb the Church. A sense of 
personal injury buoyed her up. The question should be 
tried; the world should know her wrongs. If judg- 
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ment passed against her marriage, she would be 
free, even as the King was free. Change that 
opinion? Never! If the greatest punishments were 
threatened, she would never flinch. Were she con- 
demned to be tom limb from limb, she would not 
alter; nay, if after death she could return to life, 
rather than change, she would prefer to die again. 
So said the Queen. “Having said all I could, and 
having found her so firm,” wrote Campeggio, “I let 
her go. She left me. I am much annoyed at her 
obstinacy in rejecting good advice.” 

5. Bellay, who had frequent interviews with 
Campeggio, was watching the affair with open eyes. 
“This is the way the matter stands,” he wrote to 
France. “Fisher and Tunstall, I understand, are of 
the Queen’s opinion; also the dean of the chapel; 
but I fancy they must lose their cause. I keep my 
former view. If all the cardinals in the church, not 
only in the present, but in the past, had approved 
the marriage, they could not have made it valid. . . 
God Himself has long ago pronounced the sen- 
tence.” • 

6. Wolsey was fighting for his seat against the 
party looking for support to Anne. “I hear on good 
authority,” said Fisher to the Signory, “that Car- 
dinal Wolsey is not now in favour of a divorce; be- 
cause he sees the King will marry Boleyn’s daughter; 
and the father, who is one of the greatest men in 
England, will deprive the Cardinal of his place.” 
Wolsey, More, and Tunstall, men of the old order, 
were engaged in buying up and burning T)mdale’s 
translation of the New Testament and other pious^ 
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books, printed in Antwerp, and scattered over Eng- 
land by an unseen agency. That traffic was too 
great to be suppressed, and with the least encourage- 
ment might spread to every corner of the realm. 
Wolsey felt so sure of falling with the old order, 
that he wrote a secret note to Clement, urging him 
not to concede a dispensation for the King’s mar- 
riage. Letters sent in public must be read by him be- 
tween the lines; but Wolsey’s private feeling was 
that Henry’s union with Anne Boleyn would be 
dangerous for the Papacy. 

7. The affair was nearer to a turning-point than 
Wolsey knew. Wakfeld had sent his second book 
into the world; proving, with ponderous logic and 
quotations, that Henry had been living for twenty 
years in mortal sin. Wyat, who held with Cranmer 
and Wakfeld, that the King was living in a state * 
of sin, supplied the password of the day, in one of 
those pregnant sayings which helped to make his 
fame. “Lord, sir,” said Wyat to his master, “that a 
man cannot repent him of his sin, but by the Pope’s 
leave!” Anne, too, was coming round. A gentle, 
learned, and persuasive man like Cranmer, stamped 
conviction in her heart. The “vain thoughts and 
fantasies,” as her royal lover called them now, were 
giving way, and she was coming to regard the 
situation from Cranmer’s point of view. Henry was 
enchanted by the change. “What joy it is to me,” 
he wrote, “to understand of you, conformable to 
reason, and of the suppressing of your inutile and 
vain thoughts and fantasies! I assure you all the 
good of this world could not counterpoise for my 
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satisfaction the knowledge thereof. Wherefore, good 
sweetheart, continue the same, not only in this, but 
in all your doings hereafter; for thereby shall come 
both to you and me the greatest quietness that may 
be in this world.” Henry was in the mood to dwell 
on Wyat’s words. Why should he ask the Pontiffs 
leave to repent him of his sin? . The Pope was 
Caesar’s vassal, and Caesar was not only a public 
enemy, but a personal party in his suit Caesar was 
sending agents to Cork and Edinburgh to stir up 
war. Gonzalo de Puebla was in Munster, holding 
secret intercourse with the rebel Desmond. Sauvage, 
Chancellor of Castille, talked of hurling Henry from 
his throne! 

8. On Sunday afternoon, the eighth day of 
November, an assembly of peers and judges, coun- 
cillors and officers of state, met the Lord Mayor, 
the aldermen, and a body of merchants and bankers, 
at Bridewell Palace. Hall, the chronicler, was pre- 
sent, and preserved a note of Henry’s words. “Our 
trusty and well-beloved subjects,” said the King, “it 
is not unknown to you how we have reigned over 
this realm for nearly twenty years, during which 
time we have so ordered as, thanked be God, that 
no outward enemy hath oppressed you or taken any- 
thing from us; but when we remember that we must 
die, we think that all our doings in our lifetime are 
effaced, if we leave you in trouble at the time of our 
death.” He spoke of what had happened on the 
death of Edward the Fourth, and of the slowly dying 
fires of the great civil war. He told them of the 
negotiations opened for a marriage of his daughter; 
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of the question raised by a learned bishop; of con-! 
sultations with his ghostly father and with other 
learned clerks. Every man stood still in grief and 
wonderment Some sighed and said nothing: some 
were sorry to have heard such news: yet few, if any, 
doubted that the sad affair must now go on. Henry 
wished to know their views of what was right in 
law and reason; and desired his hearers to make 
known in every quarter that their Prince would do 
nothing but what was right. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
To Rome. 

1529. 


1. Catharine felt this meeting of peers and 
commoners as a fearful sign, and went to Green- 
wich very much depressed. Her tone of victory was 
gone, yet her resolve to stand on her rights seemed 
firm. Vives came to her from Spain, and undertook 
to write in her defence. But Henry stayed at Bride- 
well Palace, as though that meeting with his peers 
and commoners had ended his affair. Anne Boleyn 
retired to Hever, whence no messages of love had 
power to bring her back. Catharine found no fault 
with Anne, who kept aloof from her impetuous lover, 
even at the cost of separation from a father whom 
she loved. Yet, why had Henry stayed behind? 
Was she dismissed for ever from his house? If so, 
those dances and those junkets of her ladies had 
been sadly premature. 

2. Though every art was used to cause delay, the 
time was coming whenWolsey and Campeggio were 
compelled to hold a court and throw away their 
masks. Byron was gone to Rome as envoy; partly 
with a proposal from the Cardinal, partly with a 
mission from the Cardinal’s enemies. Wolsey proposed 
a compromise. “A pontiff,” Wolsey argued, “was an 
infallible priest, who held the rules of earth as 
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freely as he held the keys of heaven. Whatever he 
might do was right in fact and sound in law. Would 
he allow the King to have two wives?” The case 
of holy men in Israel having several wives was 
pointed out, and Bryan was asked to learn from 
canonists whether the Pope, although unable in his 
ordinary power to dispense with the divine law, 
might, not do so of his higher will and power, as 
judging this affair to be a case beyond the reach 
of law? Wolsey’s enemies engaged this envoy to 
unearth the Cardinal’s intrigues. A cousin of Anne 
Boleyn, and a favourite of the King, Bryan was 
eager to promote the match. Keeping his eyes open, 
he soon saw reason to suspect the Cardinal of 
underground proceeding at the Vatican. He heard 
of Wolsey’s secret letter to the Pope, and those who 
sent him out were warned that Wolsey, earnest 
though he seemed, was playing one game in Lon- 
don, another game in Rome. 

3. When pressed to show the breve, which she 
alleged in her defence, Catharine produced a copy 
of a paper, the original of which was said to be in 
Spain. The King believed it spurious. Wolsey and 
Campeggio refused to read it. No one had ever 
heard of it before; nor were authentic copies now 
produced. The date and contents were suspicious; 
yet the matter seemed so grave that nothing could 
be done till the original was in the legates’ hands. 
The Queen demanded time; and Henry, fretting at 
these interruptions of his suit, consented to allow 
her time. But war between the Crowms was raging, 
and unless the French allowed her messenger to 
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pass, no one could say how long he might take to 
reach the Spanish court. Henry asked Bellay to get 
the man a pass. Charles asserted that he had the 
breve, but he refused to send it to his aunt for her 
defence. He dared not trust it to the papal legates; 
but he offered to produce it in a Roman court. 
Charles knew that England would not argue in a 
foreign court, especially in a city occupied by 
Spanish troops, so that an offer to produce that 
document could be safely made. 

4. Clement was vexed with Wolsey for insisting 
on his plan. “Would to God,” wrote Sanga, the 
Papal secretary, to Campeggio, “that the Cardinal 
of York had let the matter take a proper course. 
If the King had done as he thought fit without 
requiring a papal sanction for his acts, the Pope 
would not have been to blame.” Clement implored 
his legate to induce the Queen to enter a religious 
house. When it was clear that Catharine would not 
enter a religious house, Sanga proposed a curious 
bargain. If the King would lay aside all further 
thoughts of a divorce from Catharine, Clement was 
ready to entertain that project of a marriage “be- 
tween the King’s son” and “the King’s daughter.” 
Sanga was also forgetting Anne! Bryan contrived 
to see a copy of the breve, which he reported to be 
forged. As Clement’s policy seemed delay and no- 
thing else, Rochford and Suffolk were despatched 
to Paris with a view to sounding Francois on a 
course that might result in separating England from 
the see of Rome. Francois was delighted by their 
embassy; for he was tired of Wolsey’s tricks; and saw 
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a great advantage for himself in Henry’s separation 
from the Holy See. Taking Suffolk aside, he bade 
him beware of the two cardinals; not less of Wolsey 
than of Campeggio. Suffolk reported his advice, 
for Suffolk hated Wolsey, as he hated every one 
who wished to see the crown secured by the birth of 
males. 

5. At last a court was held in the palace of 
Blackfriars, at which the two Cardinals sat as judges. 
Warham and the whole body of bishops, excepting 
Fisher and Standish, occupied the bench. Gardiner 
acted as chief clerk. Behind the bar stood the chief 
advocates and proctors; on the King’s side, Samp- 
son, Bell, and Tregonell; on the Queen’s side, Fisher, 
Standish, and Ridley. Silence being ordered, the 
Pope’s commission was read, and the crier called 
out, “Henry, King of England, come into the court!” 
to which the King made answer, “Here, my lords!” 
The crier went on, “Catharine, Queen of England, 
come into the court!” Catharine rose. Making no 
answer to the court, but, looking round to see how 
she could get near the King, she passed by the bars 
and benches, and kneeling down before her hus- 
band, cried in passionate accents, “Sir, I beseech 
you for all the love that hath been between us, and 
for the love of God, let me have justice and right! 
Take of me some pity and compassion, for I am a 
poor woman, and a stranger born out of your do- 
minion. I have here no assured friend, and much 
less indifferent counsel. I fly to you as to the head 
of justice within this realm, Alas! sir, wherein have 
I offended you, or what occasion have you of dis- 
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pleasure, that you intend to put me from you! I 
take God and all the world to witness that I have 
been to you a true, humble, and obedient wife . . . 
I loved all those whom you loved, only for your 
sake, whether I had cause or no, and whether they 
were my friends or enemies ... If there be any 
just cause by the law that you can allege against 
me, either of dishonesty or any other impediment, 
to put me from you, I am well content to depart, 
to my great shame and dishonour; if there be none, 
I must lowly beseech you, let me remain in my 
former estate ... In the way of charity and for the 
love of God, spare me the extremity of this new 
court, until I may be advertised what way and 
order my friends in Spain will advise me to take. 
If you will not extend to me so much indifferent 
favour, then your pleasure be fulfilled, and I commit 
my cause to God.” 

6. She rose, and every one supposed she was 
returning to her former place; but making a proud 
curtsey to the King, she took the arm of her re- 
ceiver-general, Griffith, and left the court. “Recall 
her Highness,” cried the King. “Catharine, Queen 
of England, come into the court,” roared the crier. 
“Madam, you be called again,” whispered Griffith in 
her ear. “On, on!” quoth the Queen; “it maketh 
no matter. This is no indifferent court for me, 
therefore I will not tarry. Go on your ways!” See- 
ing how bravely she bore herself, the King’s old 
love and admiration swelled within his heart. “As 
the Queen is gone,” he said, “I will, in her absence, 
declare unto you all, my lords here presently as- 
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sembled, she hath been to me as true, as obedient, 
and as conformable a wife as I could in my fantasy 
desire. She hath all the virtuous qualities that ought 
to be in a woman of her dignity!” Wolsey, ever 
watching for a sign of change, and thinking that his 
hour was come, made haste to get himself excused, 
asserting that he had never been a mover in this 
great affair. 

7. “I moved this matter first,” said Henry, “to 
you, my Lord of Lincoln, my ghostly father; and, 
forasmuch as then you were in some doubt to give 
me counsel, moved me to ask further counsel of all 
you, my lords; wherein I moved you first, my Lord 
of Canterbury, asking your license (as you were our 
metropolitan) to put this matter in question; and so 
I did of all you, my lords, to the which you have 
all granted by writing under your seals.” “That is 
the truth,” said Warham, “and I doubt not, but all 
my brethren here present will affirm the same.” 
Fisher stood out; “No, sir, not I! you have not my 
consent thereto.” “No!” cried Henry; “look here 
on this — is not this your hand and seal!” Henry 
passed towards him a paper. “It is not my hand 
nor seal,” said Fisher. “How say you?” asked 
Henry, turning to the primate, “is it not his hand 
and seall” “Yes, sir,” replied Warham. “That is 
not so!” cried Fisher; “you were in hand to wish 
me to have both my hand and seal, as other of my 
lords had done, but then I said to you I would 
never consent to no such act.” “You say truth,” 
replied the Archbishop; “but at last you were fully 
persuaded that I should for you subscribe your 
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name, and put a seal myself, and you would allow 
the same.” Fisher denied that he had given this 
leave. “Well, well!” cried Henry, losing patience, 
“it shall make no matter: we will not stand with 
you in argument herein, for you are but one man.” 

8. A day arrived when sentence must be given. 
Henry sat in a gallery above the court; Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and a crowd of peers were in the court 
below. The case presented by the King’s councillors 
was strongly put. Catharine had been Arthur’s wife. 
Was not the bull of dispensation evidence of the 
fact? If that original statement were untrue, the 
bull was vitiated by the falsehood, and the marriage 
based on it was void. This argument compelled the 
Queen’s advocates to admit that Catharine had been 
Arthur’s wife and widow. Then, rejoined the King’s, 
councillors, the case was clear. The canons had 
laid down the rule that a man cannot marry his 
brother’s wife; therefore the King’s pretented mar- 
riage had been always null and void. 

9. They asked for judgment. Then Campeggio 
threw aside his mask. “I will give no judgment in 
this cause until I have made relation to the Pope 
of our proceedings. Wherefore I adjourn the court.” 
Every one stood amazed, and Suffolk gave the 
wonder and the fury voice. With lofty mien and 
flashing eye he strode into the centre of the group, 
and cried, “it was never merry in England while 
we had cardinals among us!” Wolsey retorted 
sharply, “Sir! of all men within this realm you have 
least cause to be offended with cardinals; for if I, 
a simple cardinal, had not been, you should’ have 
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had at this moment no head on your shoulders.” 
Henry left the court abruptly, while the peers and 
pr^ates looked into each other’s faces for a sign. 
All felt that something great and striking had 
occurred, but few conceived the greatness of that 
hour. The revolution had commenced. 
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REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

Catharine and Anne. 

1529. 

I. From the moment of Campeggio’s speech 
and his adjournment of the court, a revolution set 
in. Henry, the devoted servant of his Church, had 
done with cardinals, and, like his people, he was in 
the temper for a breach with Rome. Before the 
legates showed their game, news had come from 
Bryan, full of reproach against the cardinals who 
were near the Pope, and more than all against that 
Spanish friar whom Clement had created cardinal 
of Santa Cruz. Bryan told the truth. “The Pope,” 
he wrote, “will do nothing for your grace.” A lay- 
man, why should he conceal the truth? Cardinal 
Quiiiones struck him as “a whorson, flattering friar.” 
Bryan was unearthing Wolsey’s underground in- 
trigues. By means of a lady, he procured the 
Cardinal’s secret letter to the Pope. He wished to 
bring that document home, the contents being too 
perilous for common eyes to scan. The first part of 
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his mission bore no fruit. “The Pope will do no- 
thing for your grace,” he wrote; “I trust never to 
die ^ut that the Pope and popes shall have, as they 
have had, need of your grace, and that your grace 
will quit them.” Bryan entered Rome a faithful 
servant of his Church; he was about to leave it in 
a bitter and rebellious mood. 

2. So long as any hope remained, Bryan had 
sent his news to Anne; but when he saw too plainly 
that his country would be sacrificed, he ceased to 
tell her what was passing, and referred her to the 
King for news. “I write a letter to my cousin 
Anne,” he said to Henry, “but I dare not write the 
truth of this affair, because I do not know whether 
your Grace will be contented that she should know 
it so shortly or no; but I have said to her that your 
Grace will make her privy to all our news.” A 
morbid feeling was engendered in the English court, 
and many were of Suffolk’s mind that cardinals 
were becoming evil things. Wolsey was out of 
favour; for the King accused him of delay, if not 
of something worse. A candidate for the Papacy, 
Wolsey was less attached to England than to Rome ; 
and when his countrymen perceived this fact the 
Cardinal of York was lost. 

3. On news arriving in Rome that Catharine 
refused to plead before the legates, Contarini, the 
Venetian envoy, waited on the Pope to learn what 
steps he meant to take. The war was dying out. 
Franjois, broken by his many losses, was inclined 
to peace. The Signory was no less eager than the 
French, since Charles was now too powerful to resist. 
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But Henry was not likely to accept a general peace 
until his cause was ended; and the King of France 
could hardly sign unless his powerful neighbour also 
signed. Clement produced his latest news from 
Paris. Contarini thought the letters bad. “I hardly 
read them so,” said Clement, “though the English 
King, who wants a sentence of divorce before any- 
thing else is done, delays the peace.” His Holiness 
was much perplexed. The utmost power of Spain 
was placed at Catharine’s service; for the cause of 
Catharine was no other than the cause of Spain. 
If Bryan was exacting on one side, Quinones was 
more exacting on the other. “Caesar is coming into 
Italy,” Quifiones said to Clement; “act with him, 
and Ostia and Civita Vecchia shall be yours, and 
all the cardinals who are held as hostages shall be 
free.” How was the Pontiff to resist such pleas, 
preferred by a General of the Order of St. Francis, 
and supported by an army at the gates of Rome? 

4. “These Imperialists,” said Clement to Con- 
tarini, “urge me to revoke the suit from England 
to a Papal court, but as that course would interrupt 
the peace, I ask them to let the matter stand over, 
and I send a rescript into England not to meddle 
further in that business till the peace is made. But 
they refuse, and push their pleas against the Queen. 
So I have called a council for to-morrow, and shall 
stay their further doings in the matter.” “Then 
your Holiness will revoke the suit to Rome?” “I 
do not know,” he answered, “for I wish to do what 
can be justified.” Next day his council met 
Quinones told the cardinals what they were to do; 
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the Pope, as he alleged, desiring to revoke the suit 
to Rome. This council was composed of three 
members, besides the friar: the cardinals of Ancona, 
Cesis, and Santi Quattro. Quinones proposed that 
the cause should be heard in Rome; the other three 
cardinals voted as he bade them. Thus, the hear- 
ing was revoked to Rome. England was told by 
four old gentlemen sitting in the Vatican that 
English judges were unable to decide an English 
cause; in other words, that England had no right 
to call herself an independent state. What England 
might reply to that announcement from the Vatican 
was a thing of which the cardinal-friar took no ac- 
count. Caesar had sent him to Rome, and while 
he stayed in Rome the will of Caesar should be 
done. 

5. Henry replied by summoning a Parliament 
of his realm. Wolsey detested Parliaments. In five 
years he had called no meeting of the Houses, and 
for thirteen years the two estates had only sat a few 
weeks. Had Wolsey kept his seat, no peers and 
burgesses would have met to vex his soul; but men 
were getting near the King who wished the people 
to be made the partners of his fight with Rome. 
How they would fight if called into the field was 
known to many and surmised by all. A table of 
Wolsey’s lawless acts, drawn up and signed by 
thirty- four leading councillors and peers, was laid 
before the King. Henry was amazed. Wolsey was 
misleading him on many points; but having left 
affairs so much in Wolsey’s charge, he hardly liked 
to take away the Seals. He thought it wiser to 
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conceal his mind. FromWolsey he had caught the 
art of plotting with a smile and slaying with a 
gift. He kept him busy while he conned in privacy 
that table of his crimes. But Wolsey’s rivals pushed 
him towards the wall. Norfolk took the lead in 
council. Suffolk and Rochford came between him 
and the King. Gardiner was employed as Secretary 
of State. Norrcys was in closer favour. George 
Boleyn went as minister to France. Wyat was near 
the King; and every door at court was held by 
partizans of the Queen-elect. Wolsey hung about, 
attending to the duties of his place, yet frightened 
at the signs of his approaching fall. 

6. The writs were hardly out before a cry of 
gladness seemed to rise from town and shire. Par- 
liament was called for the first week in November, 
and for months before that time arrived the country 
seemed to feel by instinct that the King and Car- 
dinal must part before the Houses met. On every 
side accusers raised their heads. The rhymesters 
set their verse against him. Men whom he had 
tolled and polled, men whom he had plucked and 
screwed, men whom he had gnawed and scourged, 
assailed him in the public streets. The friends of 
Catharine joined the friends of Anne in railing at a 
tyrant who had used and tricked all parties in his 
turn. Tyndale smote him in his “Practise of Pre- 
lates.” Latimer jippealed to the King against him, 
in favour of “free liberty to read the Holy Scripture.s.” 
Roy assailed him in his pungent satire. Yet these 
opponents were so cowed by his great fortunes, that 
the fiercest of their tribe held out some hope of 
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pardon if the Cardinal should repent him of his 
pride. Let this peacock look to his feet and lower 
his tail, said Roy; let him put off his golden shoon; 
let him lay down his pillar, his pole-axe, and his 
cross; let him cease to pill the people; let him give 
up his superfluities, and creep back again to the 
place he held; then God may make him worthy of 
the people’s love. 

7. Henry rode out with Catharine to Woodstock, 
where he stayed some weeks, believing that the 
Queen, advised by the two legates, was deciding to 
retire. Wolsey was left behind, nor was he asked 
to come when French ambassadors arrived. All 
business lay in Rochford’s hands. Lady Rochford 
and his daughter were at court, and every one 
seemed waiting for the final act, when a strange 
matter came to light. One of Anne’s cabinets was 
opened, and some of the King’s private letters were 
removed. No one saw the theft, but the two car- 
dinals were suspected of the deed. Nor were they 
lightly charged. The notes were stolen from the 
lady’s cabinet for the purpose of defaming Anne. 
Campeggio sent them by his son Ridolfo to the 
Vatican, where they still remain; but neither priest 
nor friar could find in them a trace of evidence 
against the Queen-elect. 

8. Riding from Woodstock, Henry left the 
Queen behind; now to be his Queen no more, not 
even in courtesy; and made for Grafton, where he 
had a hunting-lodge. Rochford, with his wife and 
daughter, rode with him to Grafton. Norfolk pro- 
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posed to send for Wolsey and Campeggio, to receive 
them coldly, to dismiss the Italian priest, and put 
the Cardinal of York to open shame. The secret 
letter of the Cardinal was placed in Henry’s hands. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Fall of Wolsey. 

1529- 

1. On his arrival at the gates of Grafton, 
Wolsey was struck by his reception. No great 
officers of state appeared to hold his bridle and con- 
duct him to his room. A servant waited on Cam- 
peggio, as a stranger and a guest; and Wolsey, in a 
tremor, walked with him to his apartments, after 
which he turned to seek his own. No room had 
been provided for his use! Norfolk took care that 
he should have no lodging near the King. “There 
is no room for you,” said one of the attendants, 
who at other times would not have dared to speak 
save on his knees. Wolsey was fit to sink. Was 
he a stag at bay? Norfolk, he felt, would not have 
dared so much, unless the King had made some 
sign. Was he closing on enemies whom he had 
often vexed in a last bout for power and life? The 
Cardinal felt faint. Norreys came up, and seeing 
him in trouble, offered him the use of his closet for 

'retirement. “Sir,” said Norreys, in a soothing tone, 
“there is little room in this house; scantily sufficient 
for the King; therefore I beseech you accept of 
mine for the season.” Thanking Norreys for his 
gentle offices, Wolsey went in to rest and change 
his clothes. 

2. Some friends slipt in to warn him how his 
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matter stood, for every one except himself, even 
traders in the city and the steel-yard, seemed to see 
his peril. Henry, they said, was sore; for something 
had been found in Rome which he must presently 
explain. These hints sufficed, and Wolsey took his 
line. As they were speaking, Norreys called him to 
the presence-chamber, where he found the lords 
and councillors waiting for the King. All eyes 
were bent on him as he strode in; a hundred wagers 
having been staked on Henry waving him aside in 
fierce disdain. When Henry came, and stood be- 
side his chair of state, the Cardinal, taking off his 
cap, threw himself at his master’s feet in tears, and 
would not rise till Henry buoyed him up, and held 
him in his arms. Some councillors’ faces fell. 
Stepping into a bay window, Henry called the Car- 
dinal, and spoke to him alone. Once only those 
about him caught his words. “How can that be?” 
cried Henry, taking out Wolsey’s letter from his 
bosom, “is not this your hand?” No one caught 
the Cardinal’s answer, but his speech was long and 
low; and in the end he seemed to have soothed his 
master’s rage. More faces fell. Coming back into 
his place, his Highness said aloud, “My lord Car- 
dinal, go to your dinner; my lords here will keep 
you company; after dinner I will resort to you 
again,” 

3. The King retired to dine in Rochford’s cham- 
ber, where he talked about the scene below. “Sir,” 
said Anne, “is it not a marvellous thing to consider 
what debt and danger the Cardinal hath brought 
you in with all your subjects?” “How so, sweet- 
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heart?” “Forsooth, there is not a man in all your 
realms worth five pounds but he hath made you 
his debtor.” Anne referred to a recent loan, which 
had become a topic of the ballad-mongers. Henry 
smiled. “Well, well, as for that, he is not to blame. 
I know that matter better than you or any other.” 
“Nay, Sir,” returned the lady, “see what things he 
hath wrought within this realm to your great slander 
and dishonour! There is never a nobleman within 
this realm that if he had done but half so much but 
he were worthy to lose his head. If my lord of 
Norfolk, my lord of Suffolk, my lord my father, or 
any other noble person within your realm, had done 
even much less than he, they should have lost their 
heads.” “Why then, I perceive,” cried Henry, “you 
are not the Cardinal’s friend.” It must have been 
the first time Anne had spoken out. “I have no 
cause,” she answered, “nor has any one that loves 
your grace.” Dinner was over, and the gentlemen 
in attendance heard no more. 

4. No less dramatic was the scene below. Nor- 
folk and Wolsey sat and smiled, like duellists about 
to close in deadly strife. Each knew it was a duel 
to the death, as in the lists when Buckingham had 
fallen. “It were well,” said Wolsey, going in appear- 
ance with the party of reform, “if the King would 
send his chaplains and bishops to their cures and 
benefices.” Norfolk rejoined, “Yea, marry, and so 
it were for you too.” Wolsey took no heed of the 
offence. “I would be contented therewith very well,” 
he answered, “ if it were the King’s pleasure to grant 
me license, with his favour, to go to my benefice 
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of Winchester.” Norfolk was not disposed to let 
him off. Winchester was in the south. Esher, the 
Bishop’s seat, was close to Hampton Court. He 
must be banished to a distant shire. “Nay,” cried 
Norfolk, “to your benefice of York.” The Cardinal 
merely said, “Even as it shall please the King.” 
Henry came back into the chamber. 

5. Calling the Cardinal aside, he spake with him 
a long while in the great window, in a voice too 
low for any one to catch his words. Wolsey ap- 
peared to hold his ground, and men who had been 
betting heavily were shaking in their shoes. The 
talk became so secret, that the King, not finding 
the bay window private enough, took Wolsey by the 
hand into his closet, where he sat with him alone 
till it was dark. How Wolsey brought the King to 
listen is unknown; but there were points which such 
a man as he could urge with great effect. Anne, it 
was thought, would never marry save on a canoni- 
cal dispensation from the Pope. No man but Wol- 
sey could procure that dispensation. Sooner or 
later, he might get it, while no other man would 
have a chance. Some day he might be chosen 
Pope. Clement was old and weak. Nine months 
ago, the Pope being reported dead, a majority of 
the Sacred College would have raised him to the 
Holy See. Clement might die at any hour, and 
when he died the business would be done. What 
service was the Duke expected to achieve? He had 
no voice in Rome. He had no love for Anne, 
whom he was only treating as a gamester treats his 
stake. Who were his chosen friends, the guests who 
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shared his cups at Tendring Hall? Not friends of 
Anne, nor even of the Crown. The Duchess was a 
Stafford, and, like every member of that fallen 
house, she nursed a secret grudge against the King. 
If Norfolk were in place, this woman would obtain 
more power to do the King and the King’s sweet- 
heart injury. Such arguments, delivered in a smooth 
and servile tone, were sure to reach their mark. 
Henry sat listening to his servant till the linkmen 
flashed their torches at his gate. As Wolsey had to 
ride some miles in search of lodgings, it was need- 
ful he should start betimes; so Henry, bidding him 
good night, desired him to come again next morn- 
ing and renew their conference. Happy in this 
gleam of favour, Wolsey mounted his horse in 
lighter frame. Had he but slept that night in Graf- 
ton Lodge! 

6. The instant he was gone, the peers and 
knights whom his recall might ruin put their heads 
together. Rochford had no liking for his brother- 
in-law, the Duke; but in the Cardinal they had a 
common enemy to foil. Rochford appealed to Anne, 
who saved these plotters from their foe. The course 
they ought to take was clear. Wolsey mus^ see the 
King no more. But how were they to cross a 
meeting which the King had fixedl Anne undertook 
that charge. Had she no injuries to redress? Had 
she not Percy’s blighted love and miserable marriage 
to avenge? Anne was imparking the estate now 
known as Hartwell Park. It was a royal manor, 
which the King had recently obtained from Dorset 
in exchange, and granted in his bounty to the 
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Queen-elect. She offered to invite the King to go 
and see the grounds. Anne was a splendid rider; 
light and lithe, yet strong and hardy; so that he 
delighted in being out with her afield. He would 
be sure to cry, “Ha, ha!” Campeggio had already 
taken leave, and was to start betimes. Wolsey was 
to see him safe, and they could hardly stay at Graf- 
ton I.odge beyond the hour of noon. By riding 
far, and dining in the park, she might detain the 
King until the Cardinals were gone. The peers ap- 
proved her innocent device. Henry was eager for 
his morning ride; and horses were commanded for 
an early hour. 

7. Wolsey, awake betimes, rode back to Grafton, 
where he found the royal party moving off. Henry 
was riding by the side of Anne, and Norreys, turn- 
ing to the Cardinal, bade him see Campeggio to 
Bath Place, and wait in London till his Highness 
came to town. Wolsey was dismayed. A night- 
crow, he remarked, had been at work. Hoping that 
Henry might return, he hung about the lodge; but 
after dinner, seeing no sign of Henry’s coming, he 
at last set out, dragging his weary way to St. Alban’s 
Abbey, where he spent a restless night. His ene- 
mies were too many and too strong for him to fight 
alone, and he had always chosen in his pride to 
stand alone. Next day the legates jogged to Lon- 
don, where Campeggio, after receiving presents 
worth two thousand marks, took his leave. At Dover 
all his chests were opened by a royal order, on the 
chance of finding Henry’s love-letters and other 
papers; but as the Italian had already sent his stolen 
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property away, nothing more curious was discovered 
in his trunks than heaps of rags and dirty clothes. 

8. Campeggio stayed some weeks in Dover, wait- 
ing, he pretended, for a fairer passage; but, in truth, 
appalled and fascinated by the violence of that re- 
volution which the Cardinal of York had warned 
him would commence the moment England was 
assured that justice was denied her by the Papal 
Court 
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CHAPTER III. 

A New Court. / 

1529-30. 

1. The King and Queen being parted, and the 
King appearing in his legal character of bachelor, 

Anne shrank from staying, even in her father’s 
rooms, beneath the royal roof. She wished to be 
at home. Though legally a bachelor, the King had 
long been called a married man. The Church had 
not yet granted him a full release, and while she 
held with all her teachers, from the Great Duke, her 
grandfather, down to the learned priest, her father’s 
chaplain, that no marriage had ever taken place 
between the King and Queen, she wanted, as a 
daughter of the Church , to see this doctrine of her 
lawyers sanctioned by a Sentence of her Pope. On 
coming back from Grafton, Lord and Lady Roch 
ford went to live with her at Durham House. 

2. splendid pile, already noted as the resi- 
dence of Catharine in her widowed days, had been 
conveyed by Wolsey to Rochford in the hour of his 
disgrace about the Wilton business. Durham house 
belonged to him as Bishop of Durham, and he oc- 
cupied it during his repairs at York Place. As he 
had yielded Hampton Court to stay one storm, he 
gave up Durham House to stay another storm. “As 
touching a lodging for you,” Henry wrote to Anne, 
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“we have gotten one by my lord Cardinal’s means: 
the like whereof could not have been found here- 
abouts.” At Durham House, Lord and Lady Roch- 
ford and their daughter found a pleasant home, 
with gardens in their rear, a bishop’s palace on 
each side, and the broad river in their front. By 
Rochford’s care, the library was stored with books 
and manuscripts. Here Cranmer toiled with ink 
and pen. Hither came all the wits and sonneteers, 
each with his posy and his compliment to the 
Queen-elect. Hither came also poor artificers and 
labourers who heard of the good lady and appealed 
to her for help. Anne w'as not rich, but what she 
owned was given with liberal hand. More court 
was paid to her than to the Queen, whose proud 
reserve kept every one apart. Anne held her maiden 
state amidst a crowd of poets who adored her wit, 
and scholars who delighted in her learning. From 
her old friend Wyat to her new friend Cranmer, 
every man of genius found a welcome, and the gal- 
lery of Durham House became a paradise of artists 
and of learned men. 

3. Wolsey had given so much offence to both 
the old court and the new, that friends of Catharine 
joined with friends of Anne in hurling him from 
place. When Henry came to London, Hales, his 
Attorney-general, was instructed to prepare two bills 
against the Cardinal, which were drawn so secretly 
that Wolsey was but dimly conscious of a change. 
He sat in Council, and he occupied the marble 
chair. But on the opening day of Michaelmas term, 
two bills were suddenly filed against him in the 
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court of King’s Bench, charging him with having 
exercised legatine authority in England contrary to 
law, A charge so scandalous had rarely been made 
in a court of justice, even by Wolsey himself in his 
worst days of power. What he had done as legate 
he had done by Henry’s wish. The King had asked 
the Pope to name him legate, and had shared with 
him the profit of that post. But Wolsey knew that 
neither innocence nor service was of any weight 
against the royal will. On reaching York Place, he 
learned that Norfolk was resolved to have his place, 
if not his head. He sank into the earth. What 
could he dol A man, a cardinal, a papal legate, 
armed with genius, wealth, and knowledge of the 
world, he felt no stronger in the monarch’s clutches 
than a little child. The King who raised him up, 
could just as easily cast him down. 

4. He pleaded guilty to the charge, and threw 
himself for mercy at the royal feet When Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who succeeded him in power as presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Council, went to 
York Place to fetch away the seals, he asked to see 
the royal order, and on reading it next day he 
meekly gave them up. Each day brought some 
new misery. The court of King’s Bench condemned 
him; the court of Star Chamber condemned him; 
the court of Parliament condemned him. All these 
courts of justice left his punishment to the crown. 
Happily for him , the court of Durham House was 
one of poesy and love, not one of frenzy and re- 
venge. “Let him fall as on a feather-bed,” was 
whispered round the circle. Wolsey had to quit 
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York Place; to yield his property to the crown; to 
lay down his commissions from the Pope. But he 
was only sent to Esher, one of his country-houses, 
till the royal pleasure should be further shown. The 
citizens made holiday to see him go. A thousand 
boats were on the Thames when he embarked at 
York Stairs; for every one outside the circle thought 
he was committed to the Tower. His barge pushed 
up the stream. 

5. On climbing Putney Hill, he met the welcome 
face of Norreys, who was bringing him a message 
and a ring; bidding him good cheer, and hinting 
that he who had cast him down might raise him up 
once more. Wolsey slipt from his mule, plucked off 
his cap, knelt in the mud, and blessed the master 
who had struck him to the ground. “Gentle Nor- 
reys,” said the Cardinal, “if I were lord of a realm, 
one half thereof were insufficient reward to give 
you; but I have nothing left me but my clothes; 
therefore I desire you to take this small reward of 
my hands. When I was in prosperity I would not 
gladly have departed with it for a thousand pounds.” 
It was a charm; a chain of gold, with a cross of 
gold, in which lay a piece of the true cross. 

6. Rochford was created Earl of Wiltshire in 
England, with remainder to his heirs male, and Earl 
of Ormond in Ireland, with remainder to his heirs- 
general; so that George was now called Viscount 
Rochford, Anne was called Lady Anne Boleyn, and 
Mary was called Lady Mary Carey. Warham was 
invited to resume the marble chair; a compliment 
to his learning and his services; but the primate 
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was eighty years of age. Warham declined the 
Seals, and Bellay feared that no more priests would 
occupy the Chancellor's place. More, a layman, 
was selected: partly for his wit and genius, qualities 
in vogue at the new court, and partly for his know- 
ledge of the King’s affair. Long before Henry con- 
sulted his confessor, he had talked with More about 
the “secret cause” which led him to exalt the Papal 
power. 

7. A wit, a scholar, and a writer of the highest 
rank. More would have been a man to shine in the 
new court, even in a company of Wyats and Cran- 
mers, if his timid and conservative spirit had not 
shrunk from joining in a march of which he could 
not see the end. More was no bigot If he loved 
his Church, he loved his country also; and his 
reading told him that the Church of England was 
a sister, not a vassal, of the Church of Rome. When 
Henry raised the Pope too high. More warned him 
from that dangerous ground. Yet while he read 
events in the broad light of day, he lacked the 
moral courage to adapt his actions to his facts. 
His enmity lo some of the reformers, and especially 
to Tyndale, was the ulcer of his fame. That enmity 
was not unmixed with fear. “I pray God, son 
Roper,” he exclaimed, in one of the typical sayings 
of his life, “that some of us, high as we seem to sit 
now on the mountains, treading heretics under our 
feet like ants, do not live to see the day that we 
would gladly wish to be in league with them, to 
suffer them to have their churches by themselves, 
so that they will be content to let us have ours 
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peaceably to ourselves.” More rivalled Tunstall in 
his zeal for buying up and burning Bibles. Yet, 
in spite of his fanaticism, he was a favourite. Anne 
approved of More’s accession. Catharine spoke of 
him as being the one true counsellor of the King. 
With Henry he had always been a favourite; yet 
More had never closed his eyes to the uncertain 
terms on which he held this favour. “Yea,” he one 
day said to Roper, after Henry had been showing 
him some kindness, “I find his grace my very good 
lord, indeed, yet I have no great cause to be proved 
thereof; for if my head would win him a castle in 
France, it should not fail to go.” More took the 
Seals, well knowing what he had to do, and what a 
price he was to pay in case he failed. Riding a 
gale in which the Cardinal had perished, how was 
this timid lawyer to outlive the storm? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Eustace Chapiiys. 

JS30- 

1. Peace being signed, Charles had a right to 
have an agent near his uncle, but the post was one 
for which a man of singular genius was required; a 
man of easy manner and still easier virtue; since 
his business would be that of helping Catharine and 
defaming Anne, of hiring spies and buying votes, 
and plotting to upset the government without offend- 
ing the more obvious diplomatic rules. In Eustace 
Chapuys, master of requests, he had a man of law, 
a man of the world — urbane, alert, unscrupulous 
— who understood affairs, as his Report had shown; 
a man with wit enough to please the King, and 
gallantry enough to charm the I.ady Anne; yet 
ready, on a hint from his employer, to defame with 
slander and destroy with perjury the hosts on whom 
it was his cue to fawn. Chapuys was chosen for the 
post; and from the hour of his arrival on the Thames, 
his spies were at the gates and in the ante-rooms of 
Durham House. 

2. With artful eyes he scanned the scene in 
which he was to play henceforth a leading part. 
Cath.arine was at Greenwich, Henry at Westminster. 
Mary was with her mother, and from time to time 
ithe King himself took barge and paid them visits pf 
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respect. Henry was hoping to proceed in his affair 
with the assent of Charles, if not of Catharine. 
“God is my witness,” he declared toChapuys, “that 
no fault in Catharine moves me; I am acting only 
for the general weal.” On Chapuys asking to see 
the Queen, Wiltshire, as the lord-in-waiting, took 
the Savoyard to her apartments. Catharine eagerly 
inquired for news. “She told me all about her own 
affairs,” he wrote to Charles, “and asked me if I 
knew the doings of people here. I gave her good 
advice, by which she seems to be consoled.” Yet 
Chapuys felt some doubt of Catharine’s main posi- 
tion — that her nuptials with the King were good in 
law. He sought for evidence that she had not been 
Arthur’s wife; but he was never able to convince 
himself that Catharine told the truth. 

3. Lady Anne was living at Durham House with 
her father and mother, surrounded by a court of 
wits and scholars — Wyat and Rochford, Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Shaxton. Chapuys noted as an evil 
sign that Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, was paying 
her an eager court. Anne was the subject of his 
keenest study. He had come to London with a bad 
impression of her character and conduct. He sup- 
posed she was some brazen hussy, living with the 
King in open shame, as he had seen the mistresses 
of emperors and popes. Nay, he had come to note 
her wickedness, and tell the world how vile a woman 
had ensnared the English King. But nothing of the 
kind was to be seen in Lady Anne. She lodged at 
Durham House, beneath her father’s roof, surrounded 
by a bright and cheery, yet a learned and religious, 
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court. “Love laughed,” as Russell said, “in Anna 
Boleyn’s eyes;” but love in Anna Boleyn’s eyes was 
innocent of everything save mirth. It was the Sa- 
voyard’s task to see the worst, and say the worst; 
but malice found no opening in her conduct for 
direct attack. He called her the “dame,” the “King’s 
dame,” and the “King’s friend;” but his invention 
never passed beyond this vague abuse. In much 
alarm he noticed her high spirit, and he more than 
once spoke of her as being “brave as a lion.” 

4. VVolsey seemed gone, and Chapuys had no 
care for fallen greatness. If the King still showed 
the Cardinal gleams of favour, and Lady Anne felt 
pity for his abject state, Catharine pursued him in 
her ire, while Norfolk, though he held the language 
of a patron, was resolved that Wolsey should either 
live in York or perish in the Tower. No principle 
bound the men who had combined to overthrow 
himf Suffolk was against the King’s divorce. Queen- 
duchess Mary was alarmed for the validity of her 
marriage with the Duke. If Catharine was a con- 
cubine, what was she? If Catharine’s child was ille- 
gitimate, what was hers? A common interest in the 
question led her to side with Catharine rather than 
with the King. Suffolk had another motive. Catha- 
rine Willoughby, the heiress, was his ward. Having 
no son to marry her, he could only hope to get her 
lands by one day marrying her himself — as after- 
wards came to pass. His policy was to court her 
mother; so that Lady Willoughby, the nearest friend 
of Catharine, was a ruling power at Westhorpe Hall. 
He seldom sat in council, having no head for busi- 
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ness; but having two such women as Mary Tudor 
and Maria de Rojas at his side, no man could say 
what course the violent and ambitious Duke might 
take. 

5. Norfolk was in favour of the divorce, but 
not in favour of the match with Lady Anne. Nor- 
folk was jealous of his sister’s children, who were 
rising into rivalry with his own. Alliances between 
the house of Tudor and the house of Howard might 
be well; but such alliances, he thought, should lie 
between the chiefs on either side. Chapuys had 
barely been a month in London, ere he learnt that 
Norfolk had a project of his own, which would in- 
duce him to oppose, as openly as he dared, the 
elevation of his niece; and Chapuys instantly laid 
siege to Norfolk’s vanity, in order to procure his 
confidence, and use him as a tool and dupe. 

6. Not for a Bolcyn was the Duke of Norfolk 
labouring to divorce the Queen. In early life he 
had won the daughter of a king. Why should not 
Surrey, his accomplished son, unite himself with 
royal blood? Mary was rejected by the courts of 
Spain and France, and only lovers such as Reginald 
Pole and George of Saxony were in the field. Her 
parents were depressed and soured. If they should 
look near home for Mary, whither could they turn 
except to Howard House? Young, handsome, gal- 
lant, Surrey was a better match for Mary than the 
younger son of either a court chamberlain or a 
German duke. Chapuys indulged this fancy in his 
ducal friend. Catharine inclined towards Reginald 
Pole; but having no seat in council, Pole could do 
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little more than rail at Lady Anne. Norfolk was 
the man. Wiltshire was oftener with the King; but 
he was shy and studious, where his brother-in-law 
was bold and loud. Yet Norfolk had no love for 
Mary. He was treating her as he had treated Anne 
Boleyn and Elizabeth Stafford; and was ready to 
deal with Pole as he had done with Percy and 
Neville. Norfolk would either take her up or fling 
her off as suited him. If Richmond were made the 
heir, Norfolk would have him for a son-in-law. As 
either king-consort or queen-consort, he was resolved 
that one of his children should ascend the throne. 

7. On learning Norfolk’s plans, Chapuys saw how 
he would march. While he imagined Mary might 
be won for Surrey, he would secretly favour Catha- 
rine. If Mary seemed beyond his reach, he would 
support the project of divorce, in order that when 
Mary had been forced to take the veil, his daughter 
might ascend the throne as Richmond’s wife. In 
either case, he had a motive for opposing the affair 
with Lady Anne; and Chapuys, having gained the 
ear of Norfolk, took good care to keep that motive 
present in his thoughts. 

8. Since Charles had sent an envoy to London, 
England had to send an embassy to Charles, and 
Wiltshire was proposed as chief of this new mission. 
Scared by this intelligence, Chapuys ran to Norfolk. 
Taking the Savoyard aside, and saying he would 
speak to him as a friend and brother, not as to a 
stranger and ambassador, Norfolk made a strange 
suggestion for the Emperor’s use. “He told me,” 
Chapuys wrote, “that he knew very well the Earl, his 
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brother-in-law, not being a man of war, was easily 
frightened, and would never go to Italy, if he saw 
any danger, or even suspected any danger, in his 
going out. The Duke begged me to tell your 
Majesty he would be glad if you should think and 
act on what he says.” Chapuys, careful not to com- 
promise the Emperor, replied to Norfolk that his 
master had no need to act in such a way. The 
Duke was urgent, and insisted that his words should 
be reported to the Emperor. “I could not well re- 
fuse,” said Chapuys, leaving the hint with Charles, 
“since I have found him up to this hour well in- 
clined to serve your Majesty. The Duke is one of 
those men who look before they leap; and in what 
he now says, he is acting solely for the benefit of 
his house.” Chapuys explained that Norfolk, though 
in favour of the divorce, was utterly opposed to 
the advancement of his brother-in-law and niece. 

9. The Court was talking of what these ambas- 
sadors would say to Charles. “Among other things,” 
Chapuys warned his master, “I think they will tell 
your Majesty that every man in this country is in- 
citing the King to go on, and that all the doctors 
are advising as the people wish; but, on the con- 
trary, see the writings of two chief doctors and 
prelates which I send, and others which I hope to 
send very soon.” Chapuys had found a warm sup- 
porter in Fisher, who had secretly composed a book 
in opposition to the King; one of the two works 
sent over to be printed at the Spanish press. The 
Queen’s party, he continued, agreed with Campeggio, 
while those who studied the King’s pleasure stood 
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out against him. “The Queen has ordered me to 
say, that the King has caused the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as primate and legate of this kingdom, 
to tell the Pope he must proceed with the marriage, 
or otherwise his authority, and that of all other 
ecclesiastics, will be annihilated; and that the King, 
the peers, and all the people, have already, in 
revenge for his revocation of the cause to Rome, 
ill-treated the ecclesiastics, and will end in going 
over to the Lutherans. But as to all that, I think 
they have only said so to frighten the Queen.” 
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menta, 534, 536. 

5. Roscoe, Life of Leo X. c. 13; Guicciardini, Storia 
d Italia, 1 . XV. c. 3; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 533, 538. 

6. Walch, Die Rdmischen PUpste, 379; Novaes, Pont. 
San Pietro, VI. 221-60; Sismondi, Hist. Rep. Ital. viii. 42- 
395 ; Charri^re, Nigociations de la France dans le Ijevant, 
I. 92. 

7. State Pagers, VI. 220, 221; Theiner, Vetera Monu- 
menta, 539, 540. 

8. State Papers, n. 257; Cott. MSS. Vit. B. VI. 72. 


Chap. II. — i. Ruscelli, Letters di Principi, I. 146. 

2. Luther, Tischreden, c. LXXVII.; Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
geschichte, XIX. 515, XXVI. 131-53; Mabillon, Annales Bene- 
tUct. VI. 346; Masson, Israel of the Alps, l. 34; Brewer, 
Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quadam hactenus inedita, XIX.; 
Middleton, Biographia Evangelica, I. 29. 

3. Antwort deutsch Mart. Luthers aufKiinig Heinrichs von 
Engeland buch, 1522; Walch, AusfUhrliche Nachricht von 
I). Mart. Luther, I. Sdmmtliche Werke, XXIV; Seckendorf, 
Historia Lutheranismi , 41, 72, 73; Erasmus, Epist. xrv. 19. 

4. Cott. MSS. Cal. B. VI. 17 1 ; Erasmus, Epist. xm. 4, 
21; Gratiano, De Casibus Virorum Illustrium, 185-92; Ellis, 
Orig. Lett. 3 S. I. 239; Assertio Septem Sacramentorum ad- 
versus Mart. Lutherum, 1521; More, Coll. Works, 1. 188; 
Campian, Narratio de Divortio Henrici VIII. ab uxore 
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Catharina, ap. Historia Anglicana Ecclesiastica , 733. The 
real authorship of the treatise on the Seven Sacraments 
has been much debated. Cardinal Bellarmine attributes 
the book to Fisher (De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, 309). 
Fisher was, I think, tne chief author (Comp. Lewis, Life 
of Fisher, I. no). 

5. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IV. 156, 226; Fcedera, Xlll. 756. 

6. Martini Lutheri, De Captivitate Babylonica, 1524; 
More, Collected Works, I. 188; Ruscelli, Letter e di Lbrincipi, 

1. 146; Thuanus, Historia sui Temporis, An. 1520, 1524. 


Chap. III. — i. Pole, Apologia ad Carolum, 162; Conf. 
Sanders, Col. Agrip. 5. 

2. Monumenta Hapsburgica, 135; More, Coll. Works, 
I. 188. 

3. Sauch to Charles, Mar. 19, 1520. 

4. Surian to Signory, Feb. 28, 1521, May 31, 1522. 

5. Sanuto Diaries, May 27, June 6, 1521, June 29, 
1525; Green, Princesses of England, rv. 42. 

6. Contarini to Signory, June 6, 1522; Antwort deutsch 
Mart. Luthers auf Kbnig Heinrichs von Engeland buch, 1522. 

7. Privy Seals, June 6, 1513; Harl. MSS. 417, f. 90; 
Fast. Eccl. Angl. ill. 392; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 244; 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 222. 

8. Pace to Wolsey, June 30, July 5, 1518; More, Coll. 
Works, I. 188. 

9. Sanuto Diaries, Jan. 2, 1528; Fisher, De Causa 
Matrimonii Serenissimi Regis Anglice, 1530; Brewer, Letters 
and Papers, IV. 1471; Knight, Life of Erasmus, Ap. 8, 9, 
25, 26 ; Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 222-3. 


Chap. IV. — i. Wood, Athence Oxonienses, L 98; How- 
ard, Mem. Howard Fam. 12, 13; Collins, Peerage, l. 79; 
Martin, History ofThetford, 124; Dugdale, Monast. Angl. 
V. 144. 

2. Nott, Memoirs of Surrey, XI.; Clutterbuck, History 
of Herts, m. 177-9; Harl. Misc. l. 191; Botoner, Itinera- 
rium, 88. 
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3. Collins, Peerage, I. 79; Nicolas, Historic Peerage, 352. 

4. Lanz, Corresp. Karl F. I. 99 ; Le Glay, Corresp. Max. 
et Marg. ll. 461. 

5. Le Glay, “Notice sur Marguerite d^Autriche,” app. 
Corresp. Max. et Marg. n. 461. 

6. Reiffenberg, Chronique de Chasiillon etMoUnet, 154. 


Chap. V.— i. Sampson to Wolsey, Aug. 16, 17, 1524; 
Contarini to Signory, Nov. 18, 1522, Aug. 7, 1524; Herbert, 
Henry the Eighth, 244; Marian, Historia de Espaha, II. 757; 
Cal. Span. Papers, ll. 396, 7; Vera, Vida y Hechos de Carlos 
Quinto, 1 2- 1 6. 

2. Contarini to Council of Ten, Aug. 7, 1524; Contarini 
to Signory, Jan. 9 ; Cal. Sp. Pap. n. 397. 

3. Clement to Wolsey, Sep. 7, 1524; Wolsey to Fisher, 
Nov. 2, 1524; Turner, Life of Fisher, li. 326; Fisher, De 
Causa Matrimonii, 1530. 

4. Add. MSS. 15,387, f. 123, 130; Arundel MSS. 26, 
f. 44; State Papers, VI. 353; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 
539, 543. 

5. Add. MSS. 15,387, f. lor ; Cott. MSS. Ves. c. ll. 286, 
Vit. B. VI. 3, 9; MSnoires de Martin du Bellay, 1 . IL 261-4; 
Gaillard, Uistoire de Francois, II. 17-58; Champollion, 
Caplivite du Roi Francois, 44-56; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. 
1. 134. 

6. Cott. MSS. Gal. B. vm. loi, Ves. C. ii. 260, 274; 
Wolsey to Sampson, Tune 14, 1524; Jemingham to Wol- 
sey, June 14, 1524; Champollion, La Captivite de Francois 
Prem. 30; Charrifere, Negociations de la France dans le 
Levant, I. 116-19. 

7. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. VII. 120; Ruscelli, Letters di 
Principi, I. 140; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 548. 


Chap. VI. — i. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. vi. 17, 19; Wolsey 
to Clement, April 21, 1525; State Papers, I. 3; Fast. Eccl. 
Angl. I. 143. 

2. Moreau, Battaille de Pavia, jo~g; Gaillard, Histoire 
de Frant^ois, II. 149 ; Mem. de Si. du Bellay, 1 . n. 390; 
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Mariana, Hist. Esp. n. 757; Sismondi, Hist Rep. Ital. vm. 
50-78 ; Champollion-Figeac, Captiviie du Rot Francois, 30. 

3. Wolsey to Clement, April 21, 1525 ; Cott. MSS. Vit. 
B. vn. 120; Sanuto Diaries, June 29, 1525. 

4. Cott. MSS. Ves. f. m. 18; Wadding, Annales Mino- 
rum, XVI. 387; Wood, Letters, II. 38-45. 

5. Brewer, Letters and Papers, ii. 1461, 1501; Hall, 
Henry the Eighth, 43 ; Nott, Memoirs of Surrey, Ap. m. 

6. Patent, 17 Hen. VIII. p. i, m. 42, p. 2, m. 20; Add. 
MSS. 6113, f. 61; Signed Bins, June 18, July, 16, 1525. 

7. State Papers, I. 159; Hardy, Syll. Fond. II. 763; Ni- 
colas, Historic Peerage, 133; Wadding, Annales Minorum, 
XVI. 387. 

8. Signed Bills, July 22, 1525; Nicolas, Hist. Peer. 135, 
363? 438; Leland, Itinerary, I. 66; Brewer, I.,etters and 
Peepers, IV, 676-9. 


Chap. VII. — i. Reiffenberg, Chronique de ChastUlon, 
154; Le Glay, Corresp. Max. et Marg. ii. 461 ; Lanz, Corresp. 
Karl V. I. 158-74. 

2. Sanuto Diaries, July 17, 1525; Nicolas, Historic 
Peerage, 514. 

3. Grants, July 2, 1524; Rawlinson, MSS. Bodl. XLVll. 
43 (Cal. by Brewer, Letl. and Pap. iv. 865); State Papers, 
XI. 509; lAoyd^ State Worthies, 139; Bloomneld, Hist. Norf. 
m. 628; Naunton, Fragmenia R^alia (ed. Caulfield), 73; 
Anstiss, Order of the Oarter, IL 358. 

4. Lamb. MSS. 602, f, 30, 61 1, f. 55; State Papei-s, ll. 
108, 114. 

5. Lamb. MSS. 602, f. 30; Cal. Carew MSS. 25, 27; 
History of St. Canice Cathedral, 248; State Hipers, II. 12 1. 

6. Kildare, Earls of Kildare, 84-98. 

7. Lamb. MSS. 602, f. 30; Lands. MSS. 159, f. 3. 

8. Cal. Carew MSS. 30, 31, 128; Kildare, Earls of Kil- 
dare, 95, 97; Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 130; Reiffenberg, 
Chronique de ChastUlon et Molinet, 54. 
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Chap. VIII. — i. Rawlinson MSS. XLVii. 34; Hall, 
Henry the Eighth, 133; A Collection of Ordinances for the 
Royal Household, 1790; Fragmenta Regalia, 55. 

2. Grants, June 15, 18, 1524, Feb. 20, 1526; Cott. MSS. 
Vit. B. VII. 102; Nicolas, Hist. Peer. 316; Brewer, Letters 
and P(wers, IV. 863; Clutterbuck, History of Herts, ni. 18 1. 

3. Koyad MSS. 7, f. xrv. 100; Harl. MSS. 433, f. 294; 
Rawlinson MSS. XLvn. 34; Campbell, Materials for a 
History of the Reign of Henry the Seventh, 43, 243, 482; 
Nicolas, Hist. Peer. 299; Caulfield, Fragmenta Regalia, 55; 
Banks, Dormant and Extinct Baronage, n. 395-9. 

4. Privy Seal, Feb. 17, 1518, Jan. 28, Feb. 20, 1519; 
Signed Bills, Feb. 18, June 18, 1519; Ruthal to Wolsey, 
Aug. 18, 1520; A Collection of Ordnances for the Royal 
Household, 1790; Dunkin, History and Antiquities of the 
Hundreds of Bullington and Ploughley, 1 1 1. 

5. Royal MSS. 7, f. xiv. 100; Rawlinson MSS. XLvn. 
34; Collection of Ordinances, 1790. 

6. Hall, Henry the Eighth, 133; Champollion, Captivite 
du Roi Franfois, 58-64. 


Chap. IX. — i. Sampson to Wolsey, Aug. 16, 17, 1524; 
Sanuto Diaries, Aug. 18, 1525; State Papers, vi. 364, 412; 
Sandoval, Historia de Carlos Quinto, 1 . XU. 1-18. 

2. Cott. MSS. Ves. c. m. 23; Wolsey to Tunstall, 
April 3. 1525; Sanuto Diaries, Mar. 5, 1525; Napier, Hist, 
liot. of Swyncomb and Ewelme, c. DC.; Giovio, Vita Ferdi- 
nandx AvUa, VI. 397-402; Ruscelli Lettere di FUncipi, L 152; 
Freundsberg, Kriegsthaten, 1 . m. 49-50. 

3. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. DC. 1 12, Ves. c. m. 66, 184; State 
Papers, vi. 444. 

4. Cott. MSS. Vesp. c. m. 23; Wolsey to Tunstal, 
^ril3, 1525; Champollion, Captioiti du Roi Francois, 506; 
Mariana, Historia de Espaiia, n. 7^. 

5. Documents Originaux de taistoire de France, 349; 
Rochefort, Rapport sur la BattaiUe de Pavia, 147; Cham- 
pollion, Captivite du Roi Franfois, 221; Gaillard, Histoire 
de Pranfois, n. 160-201. 

6. Contarini to Council of Ten, Aug. 15, 16, 1524; 
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Contarini to Signory, Feb. 24, 1525; Surian to Signory, 
Oct. 23, 1524, Feb. 2, 1525; Sanuto Diaries, May ii, Oct. 
27, Dec. 6, 23, 30, 1525, Feb. 12, Mar. 2, 17, 1526; Hall, 
Henry the Eighth, 135; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 5^1. 

7. Orio to Council of Ten, July 5, 1525; Contarini to 
Signory, Aug. 5, 1525; Tunstaf to Wolsey, Aug. 10, ii, 
1525; Tunst^ and Sampson to Henry, Aug. ii, 1525; 
Champollion, Captivite au Roi Francois, 219, 300, 510; 
Charnere, Negociations de la France dans le Levant, 1. 1 1 6- 1 9 ; 
Hammer, Histoire de V Empire Ottoman, V. 66, 7 1 ; Sandoval, 
Historia de Carlos Quinto, 1 . xrv. S. 3, 1 1. 


Chap. X. — i. Egerton MSS. 990, f. 324; Cott. MSS. 
Cal. D. DC. 3 13 ; Histoire de la Diplomatie Fran^aise, I. 332-6 ; 
M 6 m. du ^llay, m. 18; Champollion, Captivite du Roi 
Francois, 170; Gaillard, Histoire de Francois, n. 201. 

2. Bellay to Montmorency, Aug. 20, 1528; Champol- 
lion, Captiviti du Roi Francois, 530; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. 

I. 192-9. 

3. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 182; Brewer, Letters and 
I^ipers, rv. 666; F. de Sancta Clara, Hist. Frat. Min, 18; 
Wadding, Annies Minorum, XVI. 364; Stevens, Add. Mon. 
Angl. I. 159; More, life of More, 115; Tyndale, Practise 
of Pelates, ii. 307, 312, 319. 

4. Cott. MSS. Ves. C. iv. 43 ; Chieregato to San Pietro, 
May 19, 1519; Kayserling, Geschichte derjuden in Portugal, 
c. 7; Circourt, Histoire des Arabes dEspagne, n. 220; Lam- 
mer, Monumenta Vaticana, 25; Wood, Letters of Ladies, 

II. 202. 

5. Cott. MSS. Gal. B. vm. in, Vet. c. m. 661 , Cal. D. 
IX. 4; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. l. 157; Ruscelli, Lettere di 
Principi, I. 167; Foedera, XIV. 48, 58, 70. 

6. Cott. MSS. Ves. c. m. 21 1; Cavendish, life of 
Wolsey, 182; Fast. Eccl. Angl. in. 62; Brewer, Letters and 
Papers, rv. 666; Ellis, Orig. Lett. 3 S. n. 72. 

7. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. DC. 179, 180; Tyndale, Practise 
of Prelates, n. 320; Wadding, Annales Minorum, XVI. 388. 

8. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. DC. 187, Ves. c. m. 232, 238; 
Sandoval, Historia de Carlos Quinto, 1 . xv. S. 3. 
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NINETEENTH BOOK. 

Chap. I. — i. Sloane MSS. 2495; Leti, Vie dElizahtlh, 
48. I quote the Sloane manuscript with much hesitation. 
It has been used before — without a word of warning as to 
its character — and, after much consideration, I am in- 
clined to think the interview took place , and something 
like the dialogue was held. The main facts are given in 
better form b^ Leti. 

2. Bourchier, De Martyi-io Fratrum Ordinis Minorum in 
Anglia, 12; Leti, Vie (T Elizabeth, 48. 

3. Sloane MSS. 2495 ; Leti, Vie (SElizaheth, 48 ; Madden, 
Privy Purse Expenses of Princess Mary, XLDC. n. ; Strick- 
land, Queens of England, n. 186. 

4. Sloane MSS. 2495 ; Wyat, Life of Queen Anne, 7, 8. 

5. Sanuto Diaries, June 6, 1521, April 16, 1523, Jan. 2, 
1529; Scharf, Remarks on some Portraits from Windsor 
Castle, &c., ArcJtasologia, XXXIX. 249, 256; Anstiss, Order 
of the Garter, I. 268. 

6. Sanuto Diaries, Dec. 24, 1525 ; Ellis, Orig. Lett. 2 S. 
1. 273 ; Chappel, Music in the Olden Time, 50-5 ; Archaologia, 
XLI. 371. 

7. Wyat, lAfe of Queen Anne, 5; Harleian Miscellany, 
1. 189-90. 


Chap. II. — i. Hunter, History of Hallatnshire , 236; 
Harleian Miscellany, I. 189; Brewer, letters and Papers, iv. 
1467. Brewer, in calendaring the Love Letters orHenry, 
has adopted the text of Gunn {Pamphleteer, vol. XI.) , and 
given to them an order somewhat different to that of 
Heame and Malham. Brewer’s arrangement renders 
these celebrated pap>ers more -interesting and important. 
(See Letters and Papers, rv. 1467, 1468, 1507, 1772, i960, 
1981, 2020, 2057, 2116.) 

2. Wyat, Songs and Sonnets, 37, 44, 46; Wood, Athena; 
Oxonienses, I. 98; Chappel, Music in the Olden Time, 237. 
There is some uncertainty as to the pieces written by 
George Boleyn, but no doubt as to his poetical gifts. 
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Harrington has printed some of his verses in the Nugce 
AntiqtuB, ni. 286; and Walpole speaks favourably of 
George’s poems (see Walpole's Letters, ed. Cunningham), 
VI. 200. 

3. Wyat, Poems, 44, 234. 

4. Chapuys to Charles, May 19, 1536; Chappell, Some 
Account of an Unpublished Collection of Songs and Ballads 
hu Kina Henri/ the Eiqhth and his Contemporaries, “Archaeo- 
logia,” XU. 371-86. 

5. Wolsey to Henry, May 26, 1526; Lloyd, State 
Worthies, 78, 79. 

6. Wolsey to Henry, May 9, 1526; State Worthies, vi. 
163; Wiffin, Memorials of the House of Russell, I. 281. 

7. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. X. 130, 417; Fast. Eccl. Angl. l. 
153, II. 187, 484, 489, 498, 651, III. 134, 141, 216; Fiddes, 
Collections, 227; State Papers, I. 328; Tyndale, Practise of 
Prelates, ii. 308-19; Wadding, Annales Minorum, xvi. 364, 
386. 

8. Sanuto Diaries, Jan. 4, 1527; Cavendish, Life of 
Wolsey, 134; Tyndale, Practise of Prelates, II. 309; Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum, XVI. 346. 


Chap. III. — i. Sanuto Diaries, Jan. 4, 1 527 ; Shakespeare, 
Henry the Eighth, act I. sc. 4. 

2. Sanuto Diaries, Jan. 4, 1527. The steady march of 
Wolsey on Rome is apparent in the whole series of his 
correspondence ; but see, especially. State Papers, vi. 276, 
VII. 149. 

3. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. X. 130, Vit. B. vill. 138; State 
Papers, VI. 5O1 ; Wiffin, Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, I. 281. 

4. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. VIII. 1 18, 143, c. III. 284; Guic- 
ciardini, Storia d'Ralia, 1 . XVII. c. 2 ; Giovio, Vita di Pompeo 
Colonna, 164-6; Mem. du Bellay, 1 . lii. 29; Lanz, Correspon- 
denz des Kaisers Karl V. I. 213. 

5. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. ix. 252, Vit. C. ni. 284; Doge to 
Spinelli, Sep. 24, Oct. 13^ 1526; Sanuto Diaries, Oct. 4, 24, 
1526; Charles to Henry, Jan. 15, 1527; Mendoza toCharlesj 
Mar. 10, II, 1527. 

Hitlory 0 / two Qtteens. K. 17 
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6. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. ix. 262, 268, 284; Sanu to Diaries, 
Jan. 8, 12, 1527; Doge to Spinelli, Jan. 29, 1527. The 
French doubt whether Mary and her children would suc- 
ceed to the Crown of England was expressed in the sixth 
and eighth clauses of the Treaty of April 30, 1527. (See 
Add. MSS. 25,114, f. I, and Dumont, Diplom. Franc, iv. 
p. I, 476.) 

7. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. VIII. 148, 163; Sanuto Diaries, 
Oct. 19, 24, 1526, Jan. 4; Charles to Mendoza, Feb. 6 , 1527. 


Chap. IV.— i. Cott. MSS. Cal. D. x. 130, 417; Sanuto 
Diaries, Jan. 4, ii, 1527; State Papers, VI. 561, 2; Brewer, 
Letters and Papers, IV. 1292. 

2. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IX. 26, 29, 38; Casale and Russell 
to Wolsey, Feb. it, 1527; State Papers, vi. 561. 

3. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IX. 36, 38, 41, 42; Sanuto Diaries, 
Feb. 9, 1527 ; Ruscelli, Letters di Principi, ii. 51 ; Cardella, 
Memorie Storiche de' Cardinall della Santa Romana Chiesa, 
IV. 10-12. 

4. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IV. 50, 55, 61; Sanuto Diaries, 
Feb. 14, 1527; Casale and Russell to Wolsey, Feb. 10, 
1527; State Papers, VI. 563; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. I. 230. 

5. Cott. MSS.Vit.B.lx.61,71,85 ; Sanuto Diaries, Mar. 
2, 5, 6 , II, 1527; Wiffin, Mem. House of Russell, I. 290,297; 
Frizzi, Storm di Ferrara, vi. 233; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V, 
I. 230. 

6. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. DC. 85; Feeder a, xiv. 194; Lanz, 
Corresp. Karl V. I. 230. 

7. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IX. 100, 101, 102, 108; Freunds- 
berg, Kriegsthaten, b. V. 106, vi. 109; Guicciardini, Sioria 
(TRalia , 1 . XVIII. c. 3 ; Commentaires de Charles V. 20- 1 ; 
Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. I. 230; Giovio, Vita di Pompeo Cu- 
lonna, 172-5. 


Chap. V.— i. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. ix. 108; Mendoza to 
.Charles, Mar. 18, 21, 22, 1527; Cardella, Cardinali della 
Santa Romana Chiesa, IV. 10, 1 1 ; Commentaires de Charles V, 

\ ‘ I 
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20; Guicciardini, Storia (Tltalia^ 1 . XVIII. c. 4; Frcundsbcrg, 
Krie^sthuten, 1 . VI. 123. 

2. Cott. MSS. Cal. E. ii. 19, Vit. B. IX. 21; Add. MSS. 
I2,i92,f.43; Hardy, Syll.Fied. II. 766; Pocock, Rec.Refurm. 
II. 579; Comment. Charles E. 20; Documents Originaux ile 
niistoire de France., 330. 

3. Add. MSS. 12,192, f. 43; Doc. Orlg. de France., 330; 
Cardella, Cardinall della Santa Cluesa, I\\ 122-3. 

4. Cott. MSS. V'’es. C. iv. 43, 114; Add. MSS. 12,192, 
f. 43; Lewis, Lit'e of Fidier, ll. 12-17. 

5. Add. MSS. 12,192, f. 43; State Papers, I. 194, 199. 

6. Sir Christopher Willoughby to Wolsey, Aug. 16, 
Oct. 5, 1527; Suffolk to Wolsey, Mar. i, 1528; Nicolas, 
Testamenta Vetusta, 620. 

7. Sir Christopher Willoughby to Wolsey, Oct. 5, 1527; 
Add. MSS. 6363, f. 145. 

8. Add. MSS. 12,192, f. 43; Sgll. Futd.w. 766; Dumont, 

Diplom. Franc. IV. p. i, 476; Du Tillet, Recueil desTruictez, 
392. '• 

Chap. VI. — i. State Papers, i. 195, 197, vii. 594. 

2. Cott. MSS. Gal. B. IX. 60; Slate Papers, l. 197, 199, 
200, 201. 

3. State Papers, l. 194-6; Burnet, Hist. Reform. I. 79-81 ; 
Fiddes, Collections, 212. 

4. Lee to Wolsey, April 17, 1527; Fust. Eccl. Angl. ii. 
440; Fiddes, Collections, 212. 

5. Fiddes, Collections, 185; State Papers, I. 195; Fisher, 
De Causa Matrimonii Regis Anglkc, 1530; Lewis, Life of 
Fisher, n. 17. 

6 . State Papers, 1. 195 ; Foedera, xrv. 198, 207 ; Cavendish, 
Life of Wolsey, 146. 

7. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 149; State Papers, l. 
196-7; Hook, Archbishops of Canterbury, 2 S. I. 156. 

Chap. VII.— I. Cott. MSS. Cal. E. i. 31, 114; Gunn, 
Pamphlet e£T, XI.; Harleian Miscellany, I. 19 1. 

2. CdL\tnd.\sh, lAfe of Wolsey, 177, 182; Wyat, Life of 
.Queen Anne Boleyn, 9-10. 
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3. Harleian Mi'^cellany, 1 . igi-2. In translating Henry’s 
letters to Anne from the quaint French in which they are 
written, I have rendered the French “Maltresse” into the 
English “Darling:” first, because the word “Mistress” 
might be misunderstood by a modern reader; and, 
secondly, because Henry, when he writes in English, uses 
“Darling” as the corresponding word. {See Letters,, VI. 
and vii). 

4. My Note-book; Ilarleian Miscellany^ I. 194; Hasted, 
History of Kent, I. 329-30, 395. 

5. Le Grand, Histoire du Divorce, III. 73; Cavendish, 
Life of Wolsey, 146-7. 

6. Add. MSS. 12,192, f. 43. 

7. Wyat, Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, 7. 

Chap. VIII. — i. Fitzwilliam to Wolsey, July 31, 1527; 
.S.inuto Diaries, Jan. 8, 12, 29, Mar. 2, 1527; Cavendish, 
lAfe of Wolsey, 427. 

2! Harl. Misc. I. 189. 

3. Harl. Misc. I. 192-3. 

4. Wyat, Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, 5; Wyat, Songs 
and Sotmets, 234. 

5. Wyat, Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, 6. 

6 . Nicolai SatvJeri, De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis 
Anglicani, 14-18; Wyat, Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, 8-9; 
Nott, Memoirs of Sir Thomas Wyat, XIX. XXVIl. 

7. Henry to Erasmus, Sep. 18, 1527; Erasmus, Epist. 
XXIX. 34; Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 186; Le Grand, 
Histoire du Divorce, III. 166. Le Grand’s work is of no 
more value than that of Sanders {De Schismate Anglicano), 
being written as a party pamphlet in two volumes (see 
liumet’s Introduction, 1713) ; but a third volume was added 
containing letters by Pace, Bellay, and other writers, as 
l\euvcs de V Histoire du Divorce. The letters by Bellay 
are very lively and of considerable interest as a picture 
of English life. 

Chap. IX. — i. Add. MSS. 27,402, f. 39; Cardella, Car- 
dinali della Santa Chiesa , IV. 1 1 ; Le Grand , Preuves de 
V Histoire du Divorce, HI. 186; State Papers, I. 277, VII. i, 3. 
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2. Cavendish, Life of Wohey^ 204 ; Brewer, Tetters and 
Papers, IV. 2222; Corrie, Memoir of Latimer, prefixed to 
Works, I. m. V.; Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Biography, ill. 
490; Latimer, Sermons and Remains, 322; Tyndale, New 
Testament, 1526; Walter, Memoir of Tyndale, xxxvi.-viii. 

3. Roy, Satire on TVolsey; State Papers, I. 196-9; Le 
Grand, Prenves, ill. 27; Fumival, Ballads from MSS. I. 72, 
33 1 > 340; Wilkins, Concilia, 111 . 369; Ellis, Original Letters, 
I S. II. 92; Tyndale, Practise of Prelates, II. 307; Cardella, 
Cardinali della Santa Chiesa, IV. 10-12. 

4. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IX. 189, X. 52, 71 ; Burnet, Collec- 
tion of Records , IV. 48. That Wolsey played this double 
part with Anne is obvious from his conversation with 
Bellay. (See Le Grand, Preuces, 111. 158.) 

5. Roberti Wakfeldi Sacrarum liierarum professoris exi- 
Viii Regiique Sacellani Syntagma de Ilebreorum codictim in- 
corruptione (? 1527); Burnet, Coll. Rec. IV. 19-33. 

6. Burnet, Coll. Rec. iv. 48-52. Lingard, in ignorance 
of all the facts about James Butler, infers that the Car- 
dinal was providing against disability contracted by an 
imaginary connexion with Mary Boleyn (Hist. Eng. vi. 1 72). 
Attention is drawn to this important error by Brewer (see 
Letters and Papers, III. Int. 432, and IV. 1637). 


TWENTIETH BOOK. 

Chap. I. — i. State Papers, 1. 200; Wadding, Annales 
Minorum, XVI. 386-8; Tyndale, Practise of Prelates, ll. 319. 

2. Charles to Mendoza, July 29, 1527; State Papers, l. 
215, 216. 

3. State Papers, I. 215, 220. 

4. Charles to Henry, July 28, 1527; Charles to Men- 
doza, July 29, 1527; Navagro to Signory, Sep. 27, 1527; 
State Papers, VI. 605-6. 

5. Charles to Mendoza, July 29, 1527. 

6. Discours de Messire Chapuys, 1527, Staats-Archiv, 
Wien; Charles to Wolsey, Oct. 28, 1527. 

7. Novaes, Ponte/ici da San Metro, VI. 261; Wadding 
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Annnh'x Minnrnm, VI, 52; Inxtrnttinne ul Card. (U Farne.'ie, 
legato all' Imp. Carlo dopo il xacco <U Roina, Ranke, 
HI. 31. 

8. Navagro to Signor)', July 27, 1527; Charles to Men- 
doza, July 29, 1527; Cardella, Cardinali della Santa Chiesa, 
IV. 100; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. I. 256. 

9. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. X. 195; Cardella, Cardinali della 
Santa Chiesa, IV. 


Chap. II. — i. Harl. Mhc. I. 190; Pocock, Records of 
Reform. II. 579. 

2. Ilarl. Misc. I. 190-1. 

3. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IX. 202; Novaes, Ponte/ici da San 
J'ietro, VI. 229-30; Commentaires de Charles (Inint, 20; State 
Papers, 13, 14, 22; Giovio, Historia sui Temptnis, 1 . XXV. 
24-30; Mem. du Bellay, 1 . HI. 70-5. 

4. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. IX. 202, 208, X. 15, 195; State 
Papers, VII. 23, 27, 29; Burnet, Coll. Rec. 40,45,50; Pocock, 
Records of Reform. I. 88-9. 

5. Tyndale, New Testament, Antwerp, 1526; Tyndale, 
Obedience of a Christian Man, and how Christian Rulers ought 
to Govern, 1528; "Walter, Memoir of Tyndale, LXIV.; Tyn- 
dale’s Ctdlected "Works, I. 130; Russell, Works of the Eng- 
lish Reformers — John Frith and William Tyndale, 1831; Cor- 
rie. Memoir of Latimer, V. VIII.; Meteren, Ilistoire des Pays 
lias, 720. 

6. Nichols, Narratioesof the Reformation, $2, Strype, 
Eccl. Metn. I. 1 12; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, v. 119. 

7. Harl. MSS. 419, f. 72, 103; Strype, JCccl. Mem. il. 26; 
Brewer, Lett, and Papers, iv. 1741; Meteren, I/istoire des 
J^ays lias, 20. The calumnies invented in .Spain and car- 
ried to Rome before enough was known about Anne Bo- 
leyn to give defamation an artistic turn, were noted by 
Cardinal Giovio {Historia sui Temporis) , from whom they 
were copied, with improvements, by such native libellers 
as Nicolas .Sanders {iJe .Schismate Anglicano) and Edward 
Campian ( Narratio de Divortio IJenrici ( tetavi ah uxore Ca- 
tarina). It is noticeable that, although Clement was satis- 
fied by Wolsey’s explanations (see Lingard’s Hist. Engl. 
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VI, rjS), these scandals were afterwards repeated by 
clerical writers, such as Gabriel de SACConay(lWf.Septe 7 n 
Sacramenforum ), Bernardo Dorenzati ( ^'cismti Wlni/hilien a), 
and Girolamo Pollini (StttiiadellalUoohizioned'Inghilferra), 
from whom they passed into the ordinary corpus of 
Church History (see Novaes, Ponl. Sun Piet. vi. 240). 
Against this clerical abuse, read the words of a good and 
true woman, who knew Anne Boleyn well; that Madame 
Renee of France, who was her rival for the English throne 
(Foreign Papers of Elizabeth, in Record Office, Jan. 10, 
1561). 

8. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. X. 195; Herbert, Henrij the 
EifiJdh, 233; Collier, Coll. Rec. IX. 75; Pocock, Records of 
the Reformation, t. 22. 

9. Cott. M.S.S. Vit. B, X. 35; Burnet, Coll. Rec. iv. 43-4; 
State Papers, VII. 46. 


Chap. III. — i. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. x. 35; Le Grand, 
Preuves, ill. 157; Campian, Narratio de Divortio, 4-7. 

2. Ilarl. Misc. 1. 197; Brewer, Letters and Papers, iv. 
1772. 

3. L.ands. MS.S. 1, f. 203; Mdmoires du Bellay, c. 111. 
43; State Papers, 1. 28 1-4; Mariana, Ilistoria de Espaita, 
11. 760, 

4. Signed Bills, Mar. 12, 1519; Cott. MSS. Vit. B. iv. 
39, 42, 44; Casale to Wolsey, Mar. 1, 1528; Contarini to 
Signory, Jan, 7, 1528; Cardella, Cardinali della Santa 
Chiesa, IV. 30, 3 1 ; Tiraboschi, .Storia della JAitteratura Ita- 
liana, vit. 1 120-30. 

5. Ifarl. Misc. 1. 199. 

6. Ellis, Oriy. Lett. 3 S. II. 131. 

7. Le (irand, Preuces, HI. 157, 164; Cardella, Cardinali 
della Santa Chiesa, IV. 145; State Papers, XI. 506; Biog. 
L’niv. HI. 552-4. 

8. Erasmus to Catharine, March, i, 1528. 


Chap. IV. — i. Harl. MSS. 417, f. 90; Morice, Anec- 
dotes of Craniiier, printed in Nichols’ Narratives of the Re- 
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formation^ 2 8-40 ; Cox, Notice of Cranmei\ in Miscel- 
laneous Writings, and Letters of Cranmer, VII. 

2. Harl. MSS. 419, f. 104; Caius, A Boke or Counseill 
against the disease coinmonly called the Sweat, 455^ Liim- 
mer, Monumentu Vaticana, ^ In 1528 Henry t^d Car- 
dinal Campeggio he had been separated from Catharine 
more than two years (see Campeggio to Langa, Oct. 17, 
1528). 

3. Harl. MSS. 419, f. 103; Strype, Memortals, 1. u. ^ 
Le Grand, Preuves, ill. 164. 

4. Harl. MSS. 419, f. 103; Cott. MSS. Vit. B. xil.; Col- 
lier, Coll. Records, IX. 22 i 

5. State Papers, l. 290; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 238; 
Le Grand, Preuves, ill. 129. Bellay speaks of Henry break- 
ing up his household and riding on on hearing of Anne’s 
attack in a great fright (Le Grand, f heaves, in. 129). This 
is one of the Bishop’s many jokes. The King’s departure 
for Waltham had been fixed some time (see State Papers, 
I. 290), and he left, according to arrangement, before 
Anne fell sick. 

6. Harl. MSS. 417, f. 90^ Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical 
Biography, I. 519; Morice, Anecdotes of Cranmer, 241. 

7. Sanuto Diaries, Jan. ^ 1533; Harl. MSS. 417, f. go; 
Fuller, Church History, v. 1 39 ; Cox, Notice of Cranmer, VIl. ; 
Hook, Archbishops ofCunterbury, 1 . 440-1; Morice, /b»ecdo/es 
of Cranmer, 242. 


Chap. V. — i. State Papers, I. 289; Clutterbuck, History 
of Herts, in. 177; Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 
VTh 349- 

2. Harl. Misc. i. 196, 

3. Harl. MSS. 6989, f. 2^ Cott. MSS. Gal. B. v. 315; 
Caius, Boke against the Sweat; Andrd, Hist or in, Henrici 
Septirni, 126, 128; Monk, Roll of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, I. 2^ Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 238; 
State Papers, 1. 312; Holinshed, Chronicle, in. 482. 

4. Cott. MSS. Tit. B. I. 299 ; State Papers, l. 296 ; Harl. 
Misc. I. 191. 

5. Cott. MSS. Tit. B. I. 299; State Papers, i. 300, 
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301, II. 1^; Brewer, Tetters and Papers, rv. 1931 ; Cleave- 
land, Family of Courtney, 247 ; Le Grand, Preuves, 143. 

6. Le Grand, Preuves, m. 130; Hecker, Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, 238; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 243. 

2. Pat. Hen.VllI. p. i, m. yj Signed Bills, Sep. 2^ 
1528; State Papers, I. 301, 302, 312; Carte, Memoirs of the 
Butlers, I. XC. 


Chap. VI.— I. Privy Seals, Ap. 30^ 1528; Benet to 
Wolsey, April 24, 1528; Dugdale,3/(»iasnc(m Anglicanum, 
IL 31a. 

2. State Papas, i. 313. 

3. Wood, Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, IL 34J 
Harl. Misc. l. 197; Le Grand, Preuves, ill. 157. 

4. State Papers, l. 317; Wood, letters of Ladies, II. 
34-5- 

5. Harl. Misc. I. 197. 

6. Fiddes, Collections, 1 74 ; Brewer, iMters and Papers, 
rv. 1970; Wood, Letters of Ladies, IL 36. 


Chap. Vll. — i. Signed Bills, July Oct. 20j 1528; 
Harl. MSS. 417, f. 903 Green, I^incesses of England, v. 
133-8; State Papers, I. 328 ; Fast. Eccl. Angl. III. 

2. Cranmer, Articuii duodecim, quibus plane admodiim 
rlemonstratur , dicortium inter Henricum octaoum Anglia: Re- 
gem invictissimum et serenissimam Katherinam, necessario esse 
faciaidum; Le Grand, Praives, iii. 137-9; Nichols, Nar- 
ratives of the Reformation , 220-1. Cranmer’s book on the 
Divorce was for a long time supposed to be lost, jenkyns 
thought it had perished (Remains of Cranmer, l. vi.). It was 
found in the Cott. MSS. (Fe.vp.B.v.J and has been printed 
by Pocock in his Records of the Reformation, i. 334-99. 

3. Harl. MSS. 419, f. ^ no; Cott. MSS. Vit. B. x. 35, 
193 ; Contarini to the Signory, June 7, 1528; Cardefl^ 
Cardinali della Santa Chiesa, TV. 33 ; Strype, ^lemorials, 1. IL 
23 ; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 570. 

4. Cott. MSS. Cal.D.x. 227, Vit. B. xil. 2; Contarini 
to Signory, June 7, 1528; Giovio, Historia sui Temporis, 
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1. XXVI.; Guicciardini, Sloria fTllalia, xvn. c. 6\ Gian- 
none, Istoria Chile del Iteijno di Napoli, 1 . XXXI. c. IV.; Com- 
r/ient. Charles V. 23; State Papers, VII. 94; Theiner, I’etera 
Monumenta, 567-70. 

5. riarl. Misc. I. 193. 

6. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. XII. 64; Theiner, I’eiei-a Monu- 
inenta, 570; Le Grand, Preuves, iii. 169, 770; Parsons, Lei- 
cester's Commonwealth , 110,124; Broken Succession , 129; 
Green, Princesses of England, V. 136, 576. 

7. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 570-3; Liimmer, Mon. 
Vat, 29, 30. 

8. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 572,573; Liimmer, Mo- 
numenta Vaticana, 25. 

9. Cott. MSS. Vesp. C. iv. 240, 260, Vit. B. x. 112; 
Liimmer, A/rm. La/. 27; G\o\\o, Hist, sui T'ewiTi. 1 . xxvi. 43-O1 ; 
Mem. du Bellay, 1 . iii. 100-12; F. de Sancta Clara, Jlist. 
Prat. Min. 18; Seymour, Sureey of London and Westminster, 
I. 270. 


Chap. VIII. — i. Ifarl. Misc. I. 198-9; Liimmer, ^^on. 
Vat. 30; Nott, Memoirs of Surrey, Ap. III. In the Diary kept 
by Campeggio in London, from Oct. 17, 1528, to June 16, 
1529, Anne Boleyn is never mentioned! See the Diary in 
Vetera Monumenta, 569-589. 

2. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. X. 127; Lammer, Mon. Vat. 25-6; 
Le Grand, Preuces, ill. 176; Brewer, lA'tters and Papers, IV. 
2210. 

3. Sanuto Diaries, May 15, 1529; Niceron, Histoire des 
Homines illustres dans lalle'pnhliiiue des Lettres, XXI. 172-85 ; 
Theiner, \ht. Mon. 573 ; State Papers, vil. 102-3; Le Grand, 
Preuoes, HI. 193. 

4. Theiner, Vet. Mon. 573, 574; Le Grand, Preuves, lU. 
188-9; Pocock, Rec. Reform. l. 212-14. 

5. Le Grand, Preuves, ill. 193; State Papers, VII. 192; 
Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 574. 

6. Sanuto Diary, May 24, 1529; Campian, Narratio de 
Divortio, 7; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 2H<); Collier, Collec- 
tion of Records, ix. 84; Tyndalc Collected IForLs’, HI. 267-8; 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments, V. 121; Pearson, Remains of 
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Miles Cnrerilale, VIII.; Meteren, Jlislmre des Pcn/s Bas, 20. 

7, Colt. MSS. V'es. C. IV. 265; Koster Codicis R. Wak - 
fehii, 1528; Lloyd, State Worthies^ 79; IJarl. Misc. 1. 198-9; 
Cal. Carew MSS, 42; Cal. Scottish Papers,, I. 29; Le Grand, 
Prcuces, III. 209-31. 

8. Hall, Henry the Eighth, 179-181; Le Grand, Preuves, 
III. 210. 


Chap. IX. — i. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. x. 146; Vives, Non 
esse neipie divino neque naturo’ jure prohihitnm , quin sunimus 
Pontifex dispensare possit, See., 1532; Le Grand, /Vei/iw, 
HI. 2io; Brewer, Lettej-s and Papers, iv. 2146, n. 

2. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. X. 146; Contarini to Signoiy, 
Jan. 18, 1529; Sanuto Diaries, Jan. 19, 1529; State Papers, 
VII. 1 17; Cardella, Cardinal i della Santa Chiesa, IV. 10-2, 
30-4 ; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 289. 

3. Cott. MSS. Vit. B. XI. 235; State l\ipcrs,\\\. 117; 
Le Grand, Prenoes, iii. 245, 262; Lanz, Curresp. Karl V. I. 

315- 

4. Brewer, TMters and Papers, iv. 2210; State Papers, 
VII. 179-182; Sanuto Diaries, June 3; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. 

I. 304. 

5. Sanuto Diaries, June 29, 1529; Theiner, Vetera Mo- 
nnnienta, 580-3; Collier, Eecl. Hist. iv. 99-101 ; Cavendish, 

J, ife of Wolsey, 221-17; Hall, Henry the Eighth, 182; I'oxe, 

and Monuments, V. 49; Lewis, Life of Father, II. 12-14. 
'I’he reports of Catharine’s speech vary in form, but not in 
substance. Cavendish says it was in broken English; 
Hall says it was in French. Perhaps they refer to different, 
though similar, speeches. I have taken from the reports 
such passages as the events make it likely that she really 
used. Burnet seems to doubt whether Catharine was pre- 
sent at Bridewell, but the historian is corrected by his 
own records (see Coll. Rec. iv. 118-20). 

6. Cavendish, Life nfWoKey, 217-8. 

7. Cavendish, IJfe of Wolsey, 222-, Theiner, Vetera Mo- 
nument a, 584. 

8. Theiner, Vetera Monnmenta, 582-4; J)e Sponsalibus 
et Matrimoniis , 1. IV. c. i; Pocock, Records of Reform. 11. 
495- 
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9. Cavendish, /.//e <)/■ H o/scy, 229-30; Thciner, J'efcra 
Monumenia, 584; State Papers, Vll. 194. 


TWENTY-FIRST BOOK. 

Chap. I.— i. State Paj)ers, VII. 149, 166, 167, 170; 
Cardella, Cardinali della Santa Chtesa, IV. 100-3 ! Lammer, 
Moniunenta Fn//cnna, 34 , 66, 67 ; Theincr, Vetera Monu- 
inenta, 564, 599; Campian, Nanatio de Dlvurtia, 5-7; 
Furnival, Ballads from MSS. I. 168. 

2. State Papers, VII. 167; Cavendish, Life of W(dsey, 
235 - 

3. Sanuto Diaries, Aug. 3, 1529; State Papers, Vll. 149. 

4. Contarini to the Signory, July 12, 16, 20, Aug. 10, 
1529; Lanz, Corresp. Karl V. l. 324; Theiner, Vet. Mon. 

592. 

5. Lords Journals, 1. 57; Henry the Eighth, 183; Tyndale, 
Practise of Prelates m Works, II. 307-9; State Papers, VII. 
219; Le Grand, I^euves, iii. 368. 

6. Harl. MSS. 2252, f. 158; Furnival, Ballads from MSS. 

I. 340; Pari. Hist. III. 25-39; State Papers, 1. 338-43; Tyn- 
dale, Practise of l*relates, II. 319; Latimer, 6'c7-»««7is and Re- 
mains, 297. 

7. Sanuto Diaries, Oct. 4, 1529 ; State Papers, l. 335-48; 
Gunn, Pamphleteer, XI.; Harl. Misc. l. 183-7; Collier, Coll. 
Rec. IX. 93. 

8. HaW, Henry the Eighth, Baker, History of North- 

amptonshire, II. 160-7; Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 236; 
Stat. 3 Hen. VIII. c. 38. 

Chap. II. — i. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 584; Lloyd, 
State Worthies, 17; Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 239; Hall, 
Henry the Eighth, 183; Williams, Lives of EnglishCardinals, 

II. 501. 

2. Sanuto Diaries, Oct. 4, 20, 1529; Williams, Lives of 
English Cardinals, H. 501-2; Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 
239-40. 

3. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 241. 
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4. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey ,2^0 \ Le Grand, Pi etive/t, 
111 . 374 * 

5. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 243-4; Le Grand, Freuves, 
111. 295-305; Nott, Memoirs of Surrey, Ap. 11.; Fiddes, Col- 
lections, 2 1 1. 

6. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 244; Le Grand, Freuves, 
111. 375; Nicolas, Frivy Furse Expenses of Henry VI I L, 
Pref. XXXII. 

7. Sanuto Diaries, Oct. ir, 24, 1529; Hall, Henry the 
Eighth, 183-4; Herbert, Henry the Eighth, 287-8; Fiddes, 
Life of Wolsey, 468. 

8. Sanuto Diaries, Oct. 24, Nov. 26, Dec. 7, 1529; Le 
Grand, Freuves, ill. 371-80; Cardella, Canlinali della Santa 
Chiesa, IV. 33 ; Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, 587-9. 

Chap. III.— i. Le Grand, Freuves, m. 231 ; 'Sott, Memoirs 
of Surrey, Ap. III.; Furnival, Ballads from MSS. I. 402-13. 

2. Hurl. Mine. 1. 193; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, V. 135 ; 
Stevens, Cal. For. Fap. An. 1559, p. 527 ; Le Grand, Freuves, 
III. 231. A strange perversion of Bellay’s words is made 
by Lingard {flistory of England, vi. 198), and by those 
who follow him (Strickland, Queens of England, II. 204). 
Bellay writes, “Mademoiselle de Boulan i la fin y est 
venue, et I’a le roi logee en fort beau logis, qui il a faict 
bien accoustrer tout aupres du sien.” Durham House was 
of course a “very fine lodging,” and also “very near” the 
royal palace; but the writers suppose that Anne was 
lodgea in the next apartment to the King, on which 
imaginary act of “indelicacy” they are virtuously in- 
dignant. Henry refers to Wolsey having given them this 
lodging, which belonged to the Cardinal as Bishop of 
Durham (see Harl. MLsc. 1. 193). 

3. Sanuto Diaries, Oct. 24, 1529; Wadding, Annales 

Minorum, XVI. 364, 385, 387; Roy, Satire on Wolsey; Tyn- 
dale, Coll. 11.307-10; Howell, .S7o/e 1.369-80; 

Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors, I. 418-9; Foedera, XIV. 
351; Cardella, Cardinali della Santa Chiesa, IV. ii. 

4. Sanuto Diaries, Oct. 24, 1529; Cavendish, Life of 
TFo/wy, 246-52; Tanswell, History of Lambeth, Ss; Le Grand, 
Freuves, iii. 377-9. 
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6. Nicolas, Historic Peeraye, 514; Wood, Atlieno; Oxo^ 
nienses, ill. 738; State Papers, Vll. 31 1; Campbell, Lives of 
Chancellors, II. 2; Roper, Life of More, 22; More, Coll. 

I. 188. 

7. De Joanne Fischero Episcopo Rofensi et Thoma 
Moro, in Add. MSS. 15,387; Stapleton, Vita Tho. I\Iori, 
c. III. 171, VII. 229; Roper, Life of More, 12; More, Con- 
futation of Tyndale's Answer, 1532; Walter, Memoir of 
Tyndale, XXIII. XXIV.; Walcott, JJiocese of London, art. 89; 
More, Life of More, 48, 54; Le Grand, Prenoes, III. 380. 

Chap. IV. — i. Sanuto Diaries, Nov. 29, 1529; Discours 
de Messire Chapuys, 1527; Histoire de la Diplomatie 
Franfiaise, 1 . III. 355; State Papers, IV. 481, X. 197, 466. A 
careful study of the unpublished correspondence of 
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picture of him is not overdone (see State Papers, x. 466). 

2. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 12, 13, 1530; Chapuys to 
Granville, Jan. 21, 1536. 
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4. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 20, Feb. 22, 1530; Fabier, 
Report on England, Nov. 10, 1531; Cavendish, Life of 
Wolsey, 287; Green, Princesses of England, V. 42; Parsons, 
Broken Succession, 129; Leti, Vie cH Elizabeth, 62. 

5. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 20, 25, 1530; Fabier, Re- 
port on England, Nov. 10, 1531. 

6. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 25, Feb. 22, 1530; Nott, 
Memoirs of Surrey, X.; Collins, English Peerage, I. 94; 
Howard, .\femoricils of the Howard Farnily, 12, 13. 

7. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 20, Feb. 22, Sep. 14, 1530. 

8. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 25, 1530. 

9. Chapuys to Charles, Jan. 20, 1530. (ff^ 
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